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AMONGST OURSELVES 


To the countless friends who made 
new friends for us by giving gift 
subscriptions to THe Licuortan for 
Christmas, we say a hearty thank-you. 
The number skyrocketed this year into 
the many hundreds, which constitute a 
vote of confidence that is warming to 
“the heart. We hope the old friends will 
stay with us during the year, and that 
the new ones, receiving their first copies, 
will find them the meaty and stimulating 
mental and moral nourishment we aim 
at making them. 

We are limping along on less than the 
normal complement of cylinders these 
days, what with two associate editors 
off to the wars as chaplains. You hear 
from them now and then (as this 
month there are snatches of letters from 
Chaplain E. F. Miller in the Bystander’s 
column), but they are too busy passing 
the spiritual ammunition to their fellow 
soldiers to write as usual. But when 


the war is over, they will have many 
things to tell; let’s get it over with in a 
hurry. 

The dusty tinge you see in the paper 
stock of Tue Licuortan, which used 
to be snowy white, is due to the priori- 
ties on chlorine, which is used in normal 
times to bleach paper. You will see less 
and less fully bleached paper as time 
goes on. The slight delays you may 
experience in receiving your copies can 
be due to one of many causes, from the 
interruptions that assail the harassed 
editors in their writing, through the 
shortage of man power in the printing 
shops, down to the trouble Uncle Sam 
is having finding enough employees for 
his postal deliveries. 

And a happy New Year to every 
reader, old and new, first, second and 
third hand, unto generation and genera- 
tion! Let’s make it the year to be re- 
membered as that in which peace came. 
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VERONICA 


Brave? I? 
What foolish talk! 
I, who will not walk 
At night, and try 


To linger 
Till the city-well is free 
Of rough women, be 
Brave? I? 


The summer moth, 
A hero he? when knowing naught 
In candle’s flame unwitting caught? 
Forsooth! 


O, Bleeding Flame! 
Ask me not of spears, and clubs, and cries 
Of hate about Him. I saw His eyes. 
Love came! 
C. Nichols 





























IN QUEST OF A RESOLUTION 





When it comes to making a resolution, there is no use puttering 
around on the surface of things. Get down to the roots, which are given 
here. 





D. F. MILLER 


ET us say, whether it is true or not, that you have decided to make 
| es kind of a resolution for the New Year. You look back over 
the year that is just passing away, and you find that there were many 
things in your conduct that could stand correction. You gossiped quite a 
bit, for one thing; you worried foolishly about material and social 
affairs; you left undone some duties and many good works that would 
have profited you much. Where to center your efforts for the New Year, 
however, is a problem. It seems almost impossible to decide what 
resolution you need most, or which will cover the most ground. 

For the solution of the problem, here is a suggestion. There are 
seven capital sins, or better, seven evil tendencies that take root in 
human hearts. While all seven tendencies are in everybody, individuals 
usually find that one or two have become unusually strong in themselves ; 
in fact are basically responsible for the majority of their sins. Why 
not track down your faults of commission or omission to their specific 
source, and make the damming of that source your particular task for 
the New Year? Look over the various sources and judge which one 
flows most freely. within your soul. 


1. 

Pride is the first capital sin. It is the vice by which a created human 
being considers himself superior in one way or another to God. Of 
course in every deliberate sin ever committed there is pride, because 
every sin attacks or denounces or scoffs at the authority of God. But 
pride is emphasized in certain sins; it comes to the fore and directly 
superimposes its will on the authority of God. 

The worst form of pride is that which is found in those who ignore 
God, or vehemently protest that He does not exist or that He has no 
authority whatsoever over man. This form of pride is often precipitated 
by some kind of human accomplishment, that makes a man or 
woman think so much of themselves that they cannot bear to 
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think of anyone — even God —as being above them. Men who have 
suddenly become rich, scientists who have discovered one new star (out 
of billions) or who have dissected an insect or cured a disease, men 
who have founded huge industries, or invented new machines — such 
persons tend strongly to pride. Look at me, they say: See what I have 
done; I don’t need a God or a religion; I’m greater than God. 

But the same pride comes in half-portions; you find it in people 
who profess and pretend to practice certain forms of religion. But 
when the shoe pinches, so to speak, or when the authority of God 
points out a path that is a little rugged, pride steps in and takes the 
pinch out of the shoe or points to a different path. Thus Catholics who 
want more freedom with sex than God’s clear law allows will say in 
effect : “Who is God to curtail me in my desires?” Or Catholics who, 
without a very thorough education, can yet do a thorough job of criti- 
cizing the Church and its regulations and precepts, are saying in effect: 
“With all my ignorance, I still know more than God or His Church.” 
And Catholics who decide on a course of habitual sin, with the intention 
of repenting later on, when they are old and sin no longer pays, are 
practically saying: “I have God where I want Him; I can enjoy all the 
rewards of sin, and then later on dictate my own forgiveness to God.” 

For anyone who comes under one of these classes, there is no more 
important resolution possible than that of forswearing pride and 
bowing head and heart to the will and authority of God and His Church 
in all things. 


2. 


Covetousness, also known as avarice or greed, is the source of in- 
numberable sins and the cause of the loss of countless souls. It is the 
inordinate love of money and material possessions. An ordinate love of 
money is that in which it is loved and desired and used as a means to 
support life, to assist others, and to honor God; it never, like the 
inordinate love, looks on money as an end in itself, or as something to 
be amassed in ever greater and greater quantities; or as something to 
be held onto with intensity and even ferocity; or something the lack of 
which makes life entirely empty and unhappy. 

Covetousness manifests itself as the root fault of human beings in 
a variety of ways. We shall pass over those who manifest it by the 
complete lack of any other goal or purpose in life. There are plenty 
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such — highly respectable citizens and honored personages too. But 
when you look at them and ask yourself: What are they living for? 
You are smitten with only one answer: They are living to make money, 
to hang onto their money, to display their money, to die with their 
money. They are the legion of the respectable damned. 

But greed shows itself in other ways too. Here is the test: Anyone 
who is willing at any time to abandon any virtue for the sake of money, 
is a creature of craven greed. There are many virtues that can be 
sacrificed for greed. Justice, of course, is the chief. The man who steals, 
- cheats, uses dishonest business methods, rejects honest contracts, de- 
frauds or damages others unjustly, is clearly a slave of avarice. Social 
justice enters the picture here,. in the sense that those who campaign 
against living wages for workingmen or who refuse to admit that the 
present economic system needs any changes are usually motivated by 
fear that they will have to do with less surplus money if changes are 
made. Fidelity is often sacrificed out of greed, as when public officials, 
sworn to uphold the common good, take bribes to wink at injustice or 
sell their authority to evil-doers at a price. Charity is often swallowed 
up in greed, in those who put their right to own above the obligation 
of helping the very needy. Even chastity is sold for money, not only 
by those who take money or comforts or good times for the sinful use 
of their bodies but by those who garner an income from houses of 
prostitution. Oh, almost any virtue can be sold for money, once money 
is loved according to the dictates of avarice. 

Look over the bank-book. If there are any “colored entries” — 
money paid for with any virtue, your resolution is at hand.. 


3. 


Lust is a bad one. St. Alphonsus, a missionary who preached to tens 
of thousands, said 90% of those who go to hell are afflicted with it. 
Hardly anybody escapes being assailed by its desires in one form or 
another. It is the vice that inspires the misuse of the powers of sex: the 
vice that seeks indulgence in the pleasures of sex apart from their 
proper sphere or purpose in the designs of God. 

Lust is the source of nine-tenths of the sins committed by some 
people. They indulge it in thought, day-dreaming frequently about illicit 
pleasures and alliances, until the thoughts inflame them with almost 
constant sinful desires. They indulge it in word, eagerly relating obscene 
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jests or stories, feverishly entering conversations with others abou 
various aspects of sex. They indulge it by reading the salacious maga- 
zines, by seeking out the smutty pictures, by locking themselves up with 
unclean novels. All this gets into their actions eventually, by way of 
self-abuse or the effort to induce others to cooperate with them in sin. 

Sometimes too, lust wears a respectable garb, though it is the same 
old vice to the angels and devils. Lust is restless; monogamy is difficult 
for it; so it inspires much divorcing and remarrying and philandering 
on the side. Lust is irresponsible; it is hiding under the surface of most 
of the arguments for contraception, even those that find their way into 
“manuals for the married” that profess high-sounding aims and ideals. 
Lust says: “Pleasure is everything; pleasure is god; we must have 
pleasure without responsibility, pleasure at all costs.” 

The vice of lust, made the object of an annihilation campaign, could 
help many a person profitably exercise himself during the new year. 


4, 


Anger is the vice most easily cultivated and condoned by those 
subject to it. “I have a temper,” they say with finality; “I have to get . 
angry.” Or “I have great provocation; I am not to be blamed for my 
anger.” Such are the war-mongers of private life; they are everlastingly 
declaring petty war. And their petty wars lead to hatred, revenge, 
cruelty, unhappiness. 

Anger is the desire to correct or punish others unreasonably. There 
is a reasonable desire, even an obligation, to correct or punish others. 
Parents are thus obliged, because they are responsible for the conduct, 
upbringing and character of their children. Public officials, such as 
judges, civil attorneys, policemen, etc., are bound to bring wrong-doers 
to punishment either to correct them or safe-guard the public welfare. 

The unreasonable’ desire or mode of correcting or punishing consti- 
tutes anger. Mothers and fathers are guilty when, though they have the 
authority, they use it in the wrong way. If they correct or punish with 
passion and violence, with profanity and evil language, with cruelty and 
barbarity, they are misusing authority and certainly will not effect a 
lasting correction; rather they will make their children just as selfish 
and uncontrolled as themselves. Some persons lash out at others, not for 
any desire to correct or punish justly, but simply to inflate their own 
ego, to defend their own honor, to satisfy hurt pride. So much of the 
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anger between brothers and sisters, neighbors and equals is just that: 
the use of violent and intemperate language to defend hurt pride. The 
worst sins of anger are those that are a cover-up for other sins —a 
defense of the indefensible. Thus the drunkard gets angry to ward off 
the condemnation he knows he deserves; the adulterer often becomes 
an angry man at home to ward off the inevitable day of suspicion and 
accusation. 

Anger is a petty form of pride. It is responsible for so much un- 
happiness that the world would be a changed place in one year’s time if 
a goodly number of people made it the object of their firmest resolution 
for the New Year. 

$. 

Gluttony is not a vice that belonged only to the ancient Romans. It 
is the inordinate desire or use of food and drink. It is so easy to be 
reasonable in the use of food and drink that it seems strange that there 
should be room for a capital vice in this regard. Everybody is bound to 
eat and drink to preserve life; everybody is free to use the infinite 
variety of foods the creator placed in the world; everybody is rewarded 
with pleasure in eating and drinking and may accept that pleasure 
without sin. 

Yet the perverseness of man finds ways to circumvent even the 
goodness of God. The law of nature says clearly: “Eat to live, and 
enjoy eating as a means to that end. But never make eating an end in 
itself, nor eat in such a way as to harm either the body or the soul.” 
Not very many turn the law around completely and “‘live to eat” — but 
some do. Far more let the love of eating bring harm to either body or 
soul. The food-lover who has been told that a certain food is very 
harmful to him and who still cannot resist it is under the sway of 
gluttony. And the Catholic who cannot resist meat on Friday or any 
other day of abstinence, or who refuses without reason to fast when 
obliged to do so, puts the pleasures of taste ahead of the joys of heaven, 
and for a piece of meat or a full stomach is perfectly willing to be 
damned. Gluttons of the first rank, these! 

The most common form of gluttony is the misuse of intoxicants. 
Drunkenness means selling the image and likeness of God in oneself 
for the love of the fictitious exhilaration or forgetfulness that comes 
with excessive drinking. It is a perfect willingness to descend from the 
rank of a human being to a place below the animals. It is the vice that 
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makes human beings an object of pity or scorn to their neighbors, a 
shame to themselves, and a detestable thing to God. It ruins lives, 
breaks hearts, shatters homes, leads to many other crimes. The drunkard 
has this to look forward to: a body bent without age, eyes watery and 
blurred, skin purple and spotted, mouth drooling, hands shaking, feet 
uncertain and stumbling, mind dulled and numb, and lack of all control 
and discipline over self. 

Anyone who has drunk to excess only a few times, could become a 
human being again by resolving that his sin will never be repeated. 


6. 

Envy is perhaps the most deceptive of all the vices. Your truly 
envious soul is frequently heard to remark: “I am not envious of 
so-and-so, but —”. Envy nestles deep down in the heart even while its 
victim denies it in words. 

Envy is the vice that makes us sad and inspires bitter words and 
actions because others are better than ourselves. It is not envy to be 
sad because others have not sinned as much as we have, if that sadness 
leads to true sorrow and the joy of forgiveness. It is envy to be sad and 
embittered and evil-minded because others deserve more than ourselves 
or receive more favors from God or man than ourselves. 

It must be repeated: envy is deceptive, so deceptive that often it can 
be recognized only by its effects. One of its commonest effects is that 
of gossip, criticism, detraction, slander, backbiting about others. The 
others that are talked about usually have some kind of standing or rank 
or reputation among their fellows; envy inspires the desire to drag them 
down, to end their tenure of universal esteem. Thus it is usually envy 
that begins: “He is a good man,” and ends with “but he drinks.” 

Envy also shows itself in the refusal of certain persons to cooperate 
with others, or in the desire to hamper their work. In every type of 
human organization, envy is likely to appear: in athletics, in business, 
in politics, in fraternities, even in church societies and activities. The 
envious person has to be first or nothing; if not first, he will do nothing 
to help the cause, rather he will hinder it. The envious person is often 
incapable of leadership, but in envy of those who exercise it will con- 
stantly criticize and condemn things that are done. Envy is the founda- 
tion of obstructionism ; the creator of factions, parties, cliques, con- 
spiracies and suspicions; envy is the green-eyed hater of those who are 
good in character or in work. 
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Exorcise envy in 1944, if you find it in your soul. You will be 
happier and better, and your associates will begin to love you for the 
first time. 

7. 

Sloth is the great negative vice. It is the vice of omission. It is that 
which causes people to leave so many things undone that are either 
necessary to their salvation, or useful for their sanctification, or of 
value in helping or leading others. Sloth makes people contented to 
remain indifferent, half-hearted, unenthusiastic about the supreme 
values in human life. 

Sloth is a common affliction among American Catholics. Strange, 
because in business, sports, recreation, and all worldly pursuits, they 
are the hardest-driving, most indefatigable people in the world. But 
when it comes to religion, and saving and sanctifying their souls, there 
are thousands who follow the principle that “a little effort is good 
enough for God.” 

Sloth keeps people in the state of mortal sin for weeks and months, 
when a five-minute confession would restore them to the grace of God. 
Sloth keeps Catholic churches empty on weekdays because it is so much 
more pleasant to spend an extra half hour in bed. Sloth keeps thousands 
of Catholics from acquiring an adequate knowledge of their faith, 
because it is too much trouble to read a Catholic book or paper or 
magazine now and then. Sloth is the only thing standing in the way 
of the conversion of thousands of Americans to the true faith, because 
Catholics have not the interest nor the desire to talk of their faith to 
others. Sloth paralyzes many persons called to be saints; it causes the 
loss of innumerable souls. 

If sloth has been your vice, if you have been lacking in enthusiasm 
for the higher and better things, you can make yourself a different 
person by making this vice your No. 1 enemy during 1944. 


Short Sermon Department 


This is my text: 
Don’t let your fears 
About the next 
One hundred years 
Discourage you from smiling now — 
Occasionally, anyhow. 
—Ephpheta 
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i Three Minute Instruction summwe 


ON GOOD WORKS WITHOUT FAITH 


One of the popular arguments used by those who profess no 


formal religion against those who do, is this: that it does not 
matter what you believe, so long as you do what is right, so 
long as you are kind to your neighbor, so long as you do not 
harm anybody. In short, they say, it is good works that count, 
not faith. Here are a few answers to the argument. 


1. It is impossible to know what is good, unless one has some 
fundamental religious beliefs. It is all very well to say: Be kind to 
your neighbor and do no harm. But if I do not believe, for example, 
the essential religious truth that my neighbor has a soul, my kindness 
is not apt to rise above that which is shown to dumb animals, and 
there is no reason why it should. And if I do not believe there is a 
God who rewards the good I do my neighbor and punishes the harm, 
then I am very apt to place my own limitations on the good I should 
do and the hurt I should suffer to save others from harm. The words 
“good” and “evil” do not make sense without doctrines about God 
and the soul. 


2. Even if there were a complete code of good and evil governing 
man’s actions toward others, one who has no religious beliefs will find 
himself frequently asking the question: Why be good? It will not 


-do to answer oneself by saying 1) that goodness is its own reward, 


because it isn’t; 2) that goodness, like honesty, always pays in dollars 
and cents, because it doesn’t; 3) that it is easier to be good than to 
be bad, because it isn’t. If a man has not even one religious belief to 
fall back on, he will never get an adequate answer to his question: 
Why be good? 


3. Even if a man could know what it means to be good to his 
neighbor, and if he could satisfy himself with motives for being good, 
he is still only half a man if he ignores the greatest reality in the 
world, viz., God, Who made both him and his neighbors. He is 
exactly like the man employed in a huge factory who would say: 
“My job is to be good to my fellow employees; I shall ignore the 
manager or employer entirely; he shall have nothing to say to me.” 
Such a man would soon be looking for a new place to practice good 
works without obedience to any authority. 


Reduced to its ultimate absurdity, of course, the talk of 


“believing nothing but doing what is right,” is a simple con- 
tradiction. A man has to believe at least something — that some- 
thing is right and something is wrong. And that means believing 
many other things too. Strange that so many people cannot see 
the contradition. 
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Romance of the Commonplace (29) 


ON PLAYING CARDS 


Romance is so heavily intertwined with playing cards that it cannot 
all be packed into one article. A second article will continue the story 
next month. 








F. DILLENBECK 


OT every community in the United States has a motion picture 
N theater for the recreation of its citizens. Fewer still have legiti- 
mate stage playhouses. A rather small percentage of Americans have 
the opportunity to attend famous athletic contests, and a mere fraction 
of these to take part in them. But for an almost universal source of 
recreation, consider the modern pack of playing cards. 

Playing cards are found in eighty-seven per cent of American homes, 
and more than four-fifths of United States families play cards. Though 
figures are not exactly available, it can be estimated that more people 
play cards than take part in any other form of recreation. Cards remain 
the country’s favorite social recreation. 

Cards have a language all their own, and a very colorful one, too. 
Card-players make use of widows, kitties, dummies, blinds, and cribs. 
They hold hands that have blank suits, long suits, or solid suits, long 
cards or wide cards; they hold pat hands and pianola hands, hot hands 
and cold hands. For each new deal the deck is made up. Players shuffle 
according to their ability — with the intricate dove-tail shuffle or the 
fuzzing, milking, or snowing of the cards. Then the deck is cut. Games 
are won by laps, by spreads, by making books, by taking tricks, or by 
adding up counters. Players pass, bid, finesse, lead, renege, echo, and 
sandbag ; they rob the deck, they play rubbers. Their slams or sweeps 
leave the opponent whitewashed or skunked. Pinochle players meld 
marriages and round robins and a hundred aces; poker-players breathe, 
use deadwood, draw cards, stand pat, chip in and hold full houses. Then 
sometimes they clean house. There is no more picturesque language in 
the world than the language of the playing cards. 

When you hold the “dead man’s hand” in poker, you hold the hand 
Wild Bill Hickok held when he was shot in 1876. Meet the stenog- 
raphers: the four queens. The “puppy foot” is the ace of clubs. A 
“pigeon” is a card valuable to a hand, obtained in a draw. If you “rabbit- 
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hunt,” you look ahead in the deck, after passing, to see what you would 
have drawn had you played your hand. Since the eighteenth century the 
nine of diamonds has been known as the “Curse of Scotland.” On this 
card the Duke of Cumberland wrote his orders commanding his soldiers 
to. spare no mercy on the Scottish troops captured at the Battle of 
Calloden. That historic little ‘9’ has done more than trump your oppon- 
ent’s ace! 


ERY little is known of the origin of playing cards. “The Orient 
V:.. remote antiquity” sums up rather well the earliest history of 
this form of recreation. They were first designed to teach young nobles 
military strategy. In playing cards with the four suits much more 
strategy could be exercised than in the usual single warfare between 
a red and a black army common to chess, checkers, and backgammon. 
This gave occasion to intricate military maneuvers and conflicts. Red 
and black, the colors chosen, were the first two colors recognized by 
man. In the ancient packs of cards, too, the queen was unknown. Women, 
according to the oriental idea, had no place in a game of war. 

The “grand-dad deck” of modern playing cards was dealt for the 
first time in Europe in the thirteenth and fourtenth centuries. It was 
at this time that knights and their men were first bringing to Europe 
the products and customs of the East. Among these were hand-painted 
playing cards, expensive and rare almost beyond belief. 

“New Deals” came fast and furious in Italy. For Italy rapidly be- 
came the paradise of the playing card. So popular did the pasttime 
become that by the latter part of the fourteenth century the Continental 
card-shark was shuffling and dealing an original Italian deck. 

Man, woman, and child alike insisted upon the newly invented 
“tarocchi” deck. But pity poor Joe trying to shuffle that pack of seventy- 
eight cards. The four suits were there, much like the modern deck, with 
an additional member. The queen, the most recent member of the face 
card company, joined the king, chevalier, and valet, to complete the 
suit. Still greater variety was lent to the deck by the extra twenty-two 
trump (corrupted from triumph) cards. Of these all but one was num- 
bered. To hold a hand without a numbered trump courted disaster, for 
these “atouts” (above all) were higher than any suit card. But to hold 
the unnumbered trump was a treasure, for the “fou,” though worthless 
in itself, gave to the other trumps an even greater value than usual. 
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The card superstitution “to change luck, change decks” may be of 
recent origin. But the change from the “tarocchi” to the more modern 
deck was soon made in other countries. One opinion maintains that 
the painter, Jacques Gringoneur, designed the new deck for Charles VI 
of France about the year 1392. The King was ailing and needed amuse- 
ment. To provide it was the methodical Gringoneur’s responsibility. 
He combined business with pleasure and designed the “calendar-cards.” 
The four suits represented the four seasons; the fifty-two cards, the 
weeks; the three hundred and sixty-five pips or suitmarks on the cards 
called to mind the number of days; and the thirteen cards in each suit 
were representatives of the lunar months. The modern figures, as they 
exist today, owe to France their origin, but not till about fifty years later. 

“Mere coincidence!” most card authorities today reply when con- 
fronted with the Gringoneur system. “No calendar system! A mere 
elimination of cards to make the deck less bulky and easier to handle.” 
The twenty-two trump of the “tarocchi” deck were thrown upon a 
permanent discard pile. (Many card games, however, preserved the 
trump idea by having some suit selected in each round as trump.) One 
face card was relegated to the same deadwood heap, perhaps to make 
an uneven number of tricks. It is likely that upon the loss of this one 
picture card the ace was raised to its present high rank to preserve the 
original number of cards of superior dignity. Graciously the queen first 
stepped out of her role, only to be reinstated later by the Italians in 
the place of the chevalier, a change which is now universal. Then a 
special card was introduced, the joker, to be used as a substitute for 
any other card. It represented the court jester, who could assume with- 
out rebuke any role he chose. And at this time, all cards were one-way 
full length. For the double-headed card, modern card players have some 
unknown recent genius to thank. 

Interestingly enough, the medieval “tarocchi” cards remain very much 
in date. They are used today in the Piedmont, in Italy, with very little 
change in their design. The game, too, remains practically the same 
as the one the Medici were accustomed to play. Once in a while the 
deck is seen even in America, the favorite of fortune-telling Gypsies. 


RIGINALLY all face cards were portraits of actual personages. 
O Imagine playing poker with St. John in your hand! For Saints 
formed the face cards of some fifteenth-century decks. The early French 
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card-packs also were unique. The kings were David, Alexander, Caesar, 
and Charlemagne, representing the monarchies of the Jews, Greeks, 
Romans, and the French; the queens were Argine, Pallas, Esther and 
Judith, the last two historical figures from the Scriptures. Still different 
were the cards of seventeenth century England. These had heraldic 
designs: the different kings bore respectively the coat-of-arms of the 
Pope of Rome, and the Kings of England, Spain, and France. The 
“republican deck” of post-Revolutionary United States had no kings, 
queens, or knaves. Instead, presidents and friends of democracy, god- 
desses from mythology, and Indian chiefs as “jacks” were pictured. 

According to present day experts the stylized face-cards of the mod- 
ern deck contain vestiges of these original drawings. Some say the king 
of hearts represents Charlemagne, and the jack of spades one of his 
lieutenants. Others stoutly maintain that the face of jovial Henry VIII 
of England is preserved on all four kings. All agree that the queen is of 
English origin. And contrary to feminine fancies, her dress has met 
with very little variation from that day to this. 

Why the wardrobe of the completely-outfitted deck should include 
four suits and only four remains a mystery. But four it has always 
been from the earliest pack of cards. Those of the medieval cards are 
basically the four suits of the modern deck. In the Middle Ages each 
suit represented a special position in life. The dealer of the early German 
cards shuffled and dealt “hearts, bells, leaves, and acorns.” Before many 
years the bidder named trump in “swords, batons, cups, and money” .. . 
these representing respectively military forces, city officials, clergy, and 
merchants. The French card-player of the sixteenth century used 
slightly varied card-suits. The “pike” signfied pikemen or soldiery; 
the “trefoil,” a three-leaf clover, misinterpreted as the modern “clubs,” 
was the emblem of husbandry ; the “diamond” represented the diamond- 
shaped tile used by the artisan; the French suit-name for clerics (gens 
de choeur) had already been corrupted to coeur, or “hearts.” Today’s 
deck has retained these French suitmarks, but the names, “spades” and 
“clubs,” were taken from the Spanish deck. Espada was their “sword” 
suit; and Basta (clubs) had been fastened to the French clover. 


ISTORY has often been dealt from the middle of a card deck. 
Queen Mary of England, near the close of her reign, commis- 
sioned Dr. Cole to persecute the heretics in Ireland. An inn at Chester, 
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England, seemed a good place to catch his breath before crossing the 
water on his quest for blood. There the Doctor paused just long enough 
for the landlady, Mrs. Edmonds, to overhear him explain the purpose 
of his trip to the town mayor. Mrs. Edmonds was troubled! Her brother 
in Ireland was doomed. Hastily she substituted a deck of cards for the 
fatal decretal. Hurrying away the next morning, the Doctor grabbed 
his satchel and ran off none the wiser. Imagine his surprise when 
before the Lord Lieutenant and Privy Council of Dublin he unwrapped 
his commission to prove his persecution decree. Playing cards fell out, 
but no commission! The laughs he drew were long, loud, and hearty! 
The Lord Lieutenant’s sole reply was: “Let us have another commis- 
sion, and in the meantime we can shuffle the cards.”” Queen Mary died, 
however, before the new commission was signed. The new queen, 
Elizabeth, awarded Mrs. Edmonds an annual life pension of $195.00 
for “hiding playing cards in a satchel.” 

Another incident, this time from the top of the deck, had to do with 
printing. Before the invention of printing, the rich and noble-born were, 
for all practical purposes, the only card-players. They would commission 
leading artists to prepare decks especially for them and their families. 
These decks were unbelievably beautiful. The reason was that artists 
had turned their talents from prayer-books and missals to playing cards. 

The poor artists were smothered under the ever-increasing demand - 
for more cards. In the search for a speedier means of manufacture, the 
history of wood-engraving and of playing cards became synonomous. 
As early as the first part of the fourteenth century, Spanish and 
Italian monks were experimenting with what eventually led to printing: 
a wooden block so expertly cut that it could be pressed against a piece 
of manuscript paper and leave the outline of an initial letter, thus 
saving hours of free-hand drawing. 

After the engraved initial letter had been developed, using wooden 
blocks to print playing cards was the next step in the history of print- 
ing. Later, fabrics, religious pictures, and entire words were printed 
by this same device of cutting out pictures or words on each wooden 
block. Finally in 1440 Gutenburg of Mainz, Germany, introduced 
movable type. The early experiments with wooden blocks were so un- 
satisfactory that had it not been for the much needed impetus given it 


by card makers, the art of printing might have been delayed for a long 
time. 
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The manufacture of playing cards in modern times is the abundant 
harvest of the seed planted in those pioneer days. The medievalists 
printed each card separately, and put on each color with a separate 
impression. Or they printed the black and stencilled in the other colors. 
Nowadays, however, it is a much simpler process. The entire pack of 
cards, courtcards, colors and all, is printed with each revolution of the 
press. Not only are more cards printed together, but they are turned out 
at a speed that seemed incredible only a few years ago. 


LAYING cards are very ancient and have a kingly history, but 

despite their age, they are still young and full of life. Their popu- 
larity grows with their age. Today cards are played by more people and 
played more often than all other games combined. But the old ladies of 
whom Dean Ramsey gives an example in his Reminiscences are long 
since gone. One old lady, he relates, enjoyed cards so much that to die 
happy meant to die with playing cards in her hands. One last game on 
her death bed was her final request. In the middle of the game she 
gasped and was gone. Her partner took up her cards and finished the 
hand. At length after a “nip and tuck” battle, the game was over. The 
old lady had received her dying request, though she had to sit out the 
last hand of her game as the “dummy.” Oh! the strange fascination of 
the playing card! 





For Shame! 


From an 1890 copy of the New York Sun, we take this 
precious bit of comment on public morals: 

“Cynical critics point out that no fancy of the American 
people has become such a craze as the public indulgence in 
the gum-chewing habit, and that no craze has flourished so in 
the face of public odium. The habit, as a matter of cold fact, 
has reached a stage now that makes it impossible for a New 
Yorker to go to the theatre or church, or enter the street-cars 
or railway train, or walk on a fashionable promenade, with- 
out meeting men and women whose jaws are working with 
the activity of the gum-chewing victim. And the spectacle is 
maintained in the face of frequent reminders that gum- 
chewing, especially in public, is an essentially vulgar indulgence 
that not only shows bad breeding, but spoils a pretty coun- 
tenance and detracts from the dignity of those who practice the 
habit. Cynics who observe it have sighed for the return of 
the sturdy discipline of their youth, when the school-master 
used to spank everybody caught chewing gum in public.” 
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ADVICE TO THE LOVE-LORN 


Note 1: At least three of the most popular public advisers, over the 
radio and in newspapers, on problems of love and marriage, are them- 
selves divorced or separated from their lawful spouses. 

Note 2: The author of “For Wives and Husbands Only” in this 
magazine is not one of the three. He is not even eligible to be one of 
the three. 








F. A. RYAN 


Voice of Arturo, cooing unctuously out of 100,000 radio loud-speakers: 
We have time, my dear friends, for one last question. It reads as 
follows: “Dear Arturo: How can I win back the love of my wife, 
who has drifted away from me? She suspects every move I make, 
is never satisfied with the money I give her, and talks constantly 
about demanding a divorce. We have two children and I hate to 
think of our home being broken up. Yours anxiously, Worried 
Husband.” . . . My dear Worried Husband: Your problem is 
very simple. All that is necessary to win back the love of your wife 
is the exercise of a little charm. Every woman loves charm in a 
man. A soft voice, ready smile, quick understanding, eagerness to 
please — these are some of the elements of charm. I am sure that 
if you cultivate these qualities, your wife’s love will blossom forth 
again as it did in the days of your courtship. Buy her flowers. Help 
her into cabs. Compliment her on her dressing. Tell her she’s beau- 
tiful. Take her to an expensive show now and then. . . . Oh, if 
only all husbands knew how little it takes to make their wives 
happy, I am sure there would be far fewer broken homes in this sad 
old world. . . . That will be all for tonight. Next week at this 
same time Arturo, the world’s foremost expert on problems of love 
and marriage, will be back again to answer your questions. Send 
them to him in care of this station. Good-night all.” 


(We now take you to the studio where Arturo has just been 
broadcasting. He smiles at the announcers, the studio audience, the 
radio operators, and everybody in sight. Then he passes into the 
dressing room. He puts on his overcoat and pulls the collar up 
around his chin and ears. He pulls his hat down over his eyes and 
holds a handkerchief to his nose as he walks out into the corridor 
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of the 12th floor of the Radio Arts Building. He makes hastily for 
the elevator, but alas, just as he is about to enter it, he is accosted 
by a woman who has been lingering nearby. You guessed tt. This ts 
his wife, Angela.) 


Angela: Oh, no you.don’t, you big brute. I see through your disguise. 
I’ve been waiting for you the past half hour. What’s the big idea 
of not coming home for the past three days? Answer me that, you 
lummox. 

Arturo: Oh, Angela. Not here. Don’t talk like that here. Wait till we 
get outside. 

Angela: Why not here? It’s warm here, isn’t it? And I don’t care who 
hears me. You’re nothing but a two-faced, double-dealing, smooth- 
talking hypocrite. Where were you the last three days, huh? 

Arturo: Now, now, I can explain all, my dear. Just come outside with 
me and I’ll buy you a great big bunch of beautiful flowers, and 
then I’ll tell you all about the last three days. 

Angela: Flowers! I don’t want any flowers. I want money to pay the 
rent and to feed your two children. You haven’t given me anything in 
two months. 

Arturo: Why, Angela, darling! That can’t be true. I distinctly remem- 
ber — 

Angela: You remember nothing. Personally, I think you’ve been drunk 
the iast three days. I can tell by your eyes. They’re watery. 

Arturo: My eyes are not watery. That’s only my emotion at seeing you, 
my dearest wife. And I’ll have you know I haven’t touched a drop 
in — 

Angela: Oh, skip it. But what about the mazuma? 

Arturo: Yes, yes, of course. I just got my check. Now just as soon as - 
I can cash it — 

Angela: I’ve heard that before. This time I’m staying right with you 
till I get the money. 

Arturo: But Angela, dearest, I have an appointment. I have two ap- 
pointments. It’s business. I can’t stand here arguing all night. 

Angela: Then give me the check, you crook, with your name written 
on the back. 

Arturo: I cannot. I have obligations to meet. I’m a public figure. People 
expect me to have money. 
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Angela: Oh, they do, do they? And what about your loving little wife, 
sitting at home trying to keep warm, and to feed your two children? 
What about her? 

Arturo: V’'ll tell you what we'll do, Angela, my sweet. I’ll skip all my 
appointments and we'll go to a show. After the show we'll have a 
snack at the Ritz. Let’s make a night of it, dearest, just as we used 
to in the long ago. You’re so beautiful tonight, my flower, I’ll be 
proud to show you off. | 

Angela: Listen, you big piece of cheese, you can’t get by with that 
mushy line. What are you trying to do, put across some of that 
junk you talk on the radio? What about your babies, at home alone, 
waiting for me to return? 

Arturo: Ah, yes, the poor little dears. Lonesome for their Daddy, aren’t 
they? I must come home. I see it all now. (He weeps.) Come, let 
us enter the elevator, and betake us to our little nest. 


(The elevator stops at the floor and the door opens. Arturo 
obsequiously bows to permit his wife to enter first. He winks at the 
elevator boy, slips a dollar bill into his hand, and as the door closes, 
he turns and runs down the corridor.) 


Angela: Stop, stop! The big brute! He can’t do this to me. I’ll divorce 
him — the first thing in the morning! 


(The elevator stops at the ground floor and Angela goes out 
fuming.) 


Scrub-woman to Elevator Boy: Who was that? 
Elevator Boy to Scrub-woman: That was Mrs. Arturo. You know — 
the wife of the guy that tells married people how to be happy. 








Need For Weapons 


Political candidates will enjoy this one. There was a man 
who ran for sheriff in a Montana county some years ago. He 
was defeated ignominiously. Out of a total of 3,549 ballots 
cast, he got 53. The day after the election he was seen walking 
down Main Street with two huge six-shooters hanging from his bs 
belt. 

“Look here, Jake,” protested a friend, “you were not elected. 
You ain’t got no right to carry guns.” 

“Listen, pardner,” said Jake, “a man what ain’t got no 
more friends than I’ve got in this county, needs to carry guns!” 
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panlests of Character (11) 


ON THE USE OF ALIBIS 
L. M. MErrILL 


Some people reveal the weakness of their characters by a 
tell-tale habit of offering alibis for nearly all their failures, 
mistakes, shortcomings and even sins. An alibi differs from a 
valid excuse or from an humble admission of guilt or weakness. 
The alibi is intended as a smoke screen to cover and conceal 
weakness or guilt. The alibi is a meneuver of distraction; it 
aims at diverting the attention of another from something 
derogatory to the one who uses it. 


Alibis are used in many different spheres. The baseball player 
who strikes out sometimes calls on the obvious alibi that the 
umpire is half-blind or the pitcher using an illlegal delivery. 
The businessman who fails, alibis that his employees cheated 
him or his competitors were unfair. The Catholic who neglects 
his duties to God draws from a hackneyed arsenal of alibis: 
“The priest insulted him,” or “there were too many wicked 
people going to church,” or “he got sick and tried hearing 
appeals for money” or “he didn’t like the statues and decora- 
tions in church” or “he wasn’t consulted about how the services 
should be run.” Of course none of these things touches the 
real reason; they are all pretexts, handy scapegoats for the 
real reason, that he deliberately decided that he would no 
longer give his service or love to God. 


The use of alibis is an indication of pride. No one likes to 
admit his faults; giving alibis circumvents that necessity. Ask 
yourself a few questions if you want to know whether you 
have the strength that stems from humility: 


1. Is it difficult to remember that I have ever made a simple 
admission of guilt or weakness without an effort to explain it 
away? 

2. Do I go through agonies of explanation in an effort to 
answer charges of neglect or fault made by others against me? 

3. Do I spend a good deal of time, after a fault, thinking 
up excuses and alibis that will make it seem less than it really 
is? 

4. Have I caught myself telling lies to escape just criticism 
or reproof? 
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PORTRAIT OF A MIRACLE 


This is how it works — when the patron of mothers goes to the aid 
of one of his friends. It can and does happen often. 








K. OcropowskI 


SLEEP! I wake; and always before me I see his picture. I shudder 

at the sanctity it reveals. There before his table he stands, caressing 
a crucifix as a lover embraces his beloved. The scourge he uses to 
lash his long, lean body, lies on the table. A skull is there, too, to 
remind him of life’s fast approaching end. This is the picture of the 
young Redemptorist Lay Brother, St. Gerard, before me. 

One afternoon as I watched him, he stepped off the holy picture. 
My curious eyes followed him for a moment. Then they turned to the 
picture; it was empty now. The crucifix, which slept in the cradle of 
his arms, now lay on the bare table. His scourge was hidden in the 
drawer. Into a far corner of the table he had pushed the skull. 

I was thrilled. These were objects of sanctity, and he was putting 
them aside. For a moment I wondered. Only then did I realize that 
on his present errand they would be as useless as a surgical book at the 
operating table. For Gerard was on his way to see that the child of a 
sick woman would not be born only to wither away a few hours later. 
He loved children too much to allow them to die in the hotbed of life. 

Gerard was hurrying now. Minutes were dropping like ripe fruit 
from the tree of time. Away from the picture and out of the house he 
rushed. Down the boulevard with the cars and buses and taxicabs he 
streamed. The avalanche of traffic was stopped by a red light. During 
that minute, Gerard reached St. Mary’s Hospital. He had heard a call 
for help come from this building. Upstairs there was a patient who 
would soon give birth to a child; a patient who had been warned ten 
months before by the doctor that if she bore any more children it would 
probably mean death. She took the chance; she would pray to St. 
Gerard. 


A. her prayer had reached St. Gerard; his ears were too sen- 
sitive to the love-calls of God to miss such a cry of pain from 
one of his creatures. 
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This was the plaint that called him from his scourge and crucifix; 
called him down the bouevard; and now to the very door of the eleva- 
tor in St. Mary’s Hospital where a nurse stood sentry. She smiled as 
he approached. Then she cancelled the smile and frowned as the young 
man in black said simply: “Maternity Ward, please.” How very odd, 
she thought. 

The cage moved up to the fourth floor. The nurse pulled back the 
gate and freed the anxious man. Then she dropped out of sight. Gerard 
walked down the corridor to room 405. He glanced at the sign: “No 
Visitors” and opened the door as quietly as a robber. The doctor and 
his nurse, wrapped in whispers, did not see him enter; so he waited 
near the entrance. 

In a far corner of the room, a gentleman’s figure slouched in a 
chair. Here on the very stage where a new life was waiting to make 
its debut, Death sat with his legs crossed, carelessly waiting for his 
cue. He saluted Gerard with a lift of his eyebrow. As he met Gerard’s 
eyes —eyes that were used for searching into the very nooks of 
eternity — he smiled in apology: “The lady invited me herself. It was 
rather informal, I admit, but ten months ago, she was warned by the 
doctor that if she bore any more children it would probably mean death. 
It seems she doubted his words. Maybe she believes now; but I’m here 
to convince her.” 

The patient lips of Gerard made no answer. Then, as if to save 
Death from the embarrassing silence, there was a sudden stir on the 
bed. The hour for the patient’s deliverance had come. The doctor and 
his nurse moved in closer. Minutes shrank into seconds. Death braced 
himself and arose from his slouch. As he neared the bed, the poor 
woman was chilled by his closeness. Her body quivered. Then she 
looked to Gerard, her only hope. A second fled while Gerard talked 
with Heaven. Finally, when he spoke it was Death’s cue — so simple — 
at last, “Let this mother and her baby live.” As ice before a fire, Death 
melted away. 

Gerard never stayed for a curtain call. It wasn’t that he became 
excited; events like this were common with him for 200 years now. 
This time, too, he had left before I heard the nurse announce to the 
new father: “It’s a girl.” Here is a father who will never forget what 


St. Gerard did for his wife and new child on that evening of St. 
Patrick’s day, 1940. 
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T WAS late when I returned home that night. One walks away 

from the scene of a miracle very slowly. 

I stumbled up to my room in the dark. Automatically, I switched 
on the light. It gave off a dim light; but not so dim as to shroud my 
miraculous picture. I gazed up at it, not knowing what to expect now. 
There was Gerard. His crucifix was clinging to his chest. His scourge 
again lay bare on the table. The skull. The skull stared up blankly at 
him. He wished to show me that to be a mothers’ Saint, he first had 
to be a saint; to be a beggar in the court of heaven, he first had to be a 
prince in that court. 

For two hundred years now, Gerard has been working at this pro- 
fession. Women in Boston, Omaha, and Sacramento have felt the fires 
of child-birth cooled by the breath of his prayers. A whisper was 
heard in 1750 about the power of St. Gerard. It was in that year that 
the first of his flowers of miracles bloomed. 

Gerard was sitting on a couch in the home of some friends. He had 
come to say good-bye; for the next day he would be travelling to his 
new home, the convent of Mater Domini. After he had paid the usual 
courtesies, he rose to leave. As his habit brushed against the doorway, 


_ he heard the voice of a young woman calling to him: “You forgot your 


handkerchief, Brother. You left it lying on the couch in there.” In 
his simple way, he said: “Keep it; it will be of some use to you some 
day.” With that he was gone. 

Shortly after, the young woman married. When her first child was 
about to be born, her body was stiffened in the grip of death. All 
medicine was powerless over her stubborn body. In her delirium, 
thoughts came to her and disappeared as fast as a child’s. Then one 
thought came which lingered a while. It was the thought of Brother 
Gerard. His handkerchief . . . she remembered now that he had given 
her his hankerchief. Was not this the day he meant when he said: “It 
will be of some use to you?” She forced a broken phrase through her 
tight lips: “Bring me Gerard’s handkerchief.” Soon, it lay on her body. 
Her life had been snatched back; and as the new vitality rushed 
through her members, her child was born. 


HIS was the first link of the’ chain of miracles which began in 

Oliveto, Italy, and is now circling the whole world. Each link is the 
record of a grace that was given when men and women looked up to 
heaven and said: “St. Gerard, pray for us.” 
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FOR WIVES AND HUSBANDS ONLY 
D. F. MILLer 


Problem: My husband and I are childless. He wants to 
adopt a child, even two eventually, but I cannot see my way 
to consent to it. My fear is that the child might not turn out 
to love us, or that we might not be able to love it as much as 
we should. Added to that is the fear that some hereditary taint 
might turn up in the child after we had spent our best years 
trying to train it properly. Are my fears not justified? 


Solution: If, madam, your fears were justified, or, if they 
form a sufficiently strong argument against adopting a child, 
then few children would ever be given a home by adopting 
parents. The question of whether to adopt or not to adopt 
should be, and usually is, settled, not on the certainty that there 
will be no difficulties or disappointments, but on the desire to 
do good and the hope of warding off disappointment by winning 
affection and bestowing true love. Even the joy of bearing her 
own children is often clouded in a mother’s mind by the fear of 
untoward eventualities, e.g., that the child may be crippled or 
backward or difficult to manage in later years. But there will 
be love enough in the mother’s heart to meet any such cir- 
cumstance if she does her part and leaves the rest to God. 


So it is with adopting a child. It seems to me to be the most 
natural thing to do, once it has become certain that a couple 
can have no children of their own. It provides an outlet for 
the natural instincts of every woman, which would otherwise 
gradually disappear; it gives a home creative work to do that 
would otherwise be empty and fruitless; it shuts off the growth 
of selfishness and narrowness that find a fertile soil in childless 
marriages; and above all, it gives a helpless child the greatest 
gift that man can give—a home. All the fears that seem to 
argue against adopting a child can be traced back to selfishness 
in some way; all the arguments that favor it stem from the 
most beautiful thing in the world —charity or love. It is your 
task to choose between these two. 
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MARRY IN HASTE... 


One of the evil by-products of war is the number of harum-scarum 


marriages it inspires. Here is how they happen, we hope not to you who 
read this. 








L. F. HyLanp 
Ve 


T HAPPENED several years ago. The man stood before me, ob- 

viously having something to say that had not yet been said. We 
had just completed all arrangements for his marriage. He was marry- 
ing a good Catholic girl; there seemed to be no obstacle whatsoever. 
Now he said: 

“There is one thing more, Father. I lied to one of the questions 
you asked me. You asked whether I had ever been married. I was. For 
just three days.” 

“Tell me about it,” I said. 

“It was during the last war. I was at a camp in Oregon. I was lone- 
some and discouraged. I met a girl from a nearby town. A week later 
we went to a priest and insisted on being married. He tried to dissuade 
us, but when we threatened to go to a judge, he performed the cere- 
mony. . . . Three days later I was shipped out. I have never seen the 
girl since.” 

“That’s bad,” I said. “There is only one chance. If the girl is dead 
now, you can go through with this marriage. If not, I’m sorry. I’ll find 
out and let you know in a week.” 

I took down the known data about the girl. Through correspondence 
I found that she was still living, having married a second time herself. 
As gently as possible I broke the news to the man. He could never 
marry validly while the girl he had married during war-time was still 
alive. 


That story will be repeated many and many a time after the present 
war. 
2. 


ANY girls are going to have themselves to blame for their own 
ruined lives by reason of hasty marriages. There seems to be a 
universal contest among a certain class of young women over march- 
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ing uniformed men to the altar. All the ordinary rules of prudence 
and common sense seem forsworn for the duration. The impression is 
given that if no soldier or sailor is signed up for life by a marriage 
contract, the young woman must be considered a back-number and will 
never have a chance to marry. Thus issues are forced and marriages 
hastened, and the young man marches off to war while the young woman 
goes back to her parents. In a goodly number of instances the young 
woman will stay with her parents after the war, and not because her 
hastily married husband was numbered among the casualties. 

The glamor of the uniform and the romantic feelings engendered 
by the dangers young men are undergoing probably have much to do 
with the craze. It is nice to have one’s picture in the paper as about to 
or just having wed Sergeant So-and-so or Lieutenant What’s-his-name 
or Ensign This-or that. But that can never compensate for lack of 
knowledge of said Sergeant’s or Lieutenant’s or Ensign’s qualifications 
as a good husband, a kindly father, and life-long companion. His uni- 
form may cover temporarily the heart of a philanderer or the soul of a 
hopeless egotist. It will be too late to find that out when the uniform is 
laid away in moth balls and the man slips into the anonymity of civilian 
life. 

This is not a blanket disapproval of all military weddings. It is dis- 
approval of hasty military weddings for any reason. War does not 
change the fact that a girl cannot find out all she needs to know about 
a man to safely confide her life into his keeping on three hurried dates 
and a few conversations over the back fence or inside the watchman’s 
coop of a temporary training camp. 


3. 


RHAPS the soldiers themselves will be even more responsible 

for the wreckage of their future than the girls they marry. We 

know of a few doughboys in the first world war who married girls in 

France or in England while they were stationed there— and made a 

go of it. Only God knows the names and deeds of the hundreds who 
married and repented, or married and lost their souls. 

It is certainly true that the lot of the soldiers in a foreign land, or, 
for that matter, even in a training camp at home, is not an easy one. 
Loneliness forms a terrific pressure around the heart. The sight of a 
pretty girl momentarily releases the pressure. The pendulum swings 
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and a wild abandon sets in. The thought of possible imminent death 
encourages the abandon. It seems like a mere lark to get married, and 
so the deed is done. 

If in the United States, among one’s own kind, it is impossible to 
judge another’s fitness for marriage except after considerable associa- 
tion, it is doubly true in strange and unaccustomed circumstances and 
among a totally different type of people. The lark of a moment can 
become the regret of a life. The man who gets married simply because 
his spirits are low and his feet are cold and he has not had a decent 
meal in weeks and he longs for any kind of feminine companionship, 
will probably find his spirits restored and his feet warm and abundant 
food at hand some day, and a girl at his side whom he is ashamed to 
introduce to his best friends, and with whom he can hardly hold a con- 
versation. He will hardly enjoy the warmth and food and companion- 
ship then. 

4. 

OTH classes of candidates for marriage, the lonely soldier and the 

too eager young woman, must also beware of the marriage racket 
that is being skillfully plied by many. Here in the United States, author- 
ities have already brought to light cases of young women marrying three 
or four soldiers in successive months for the sake of the allotment of 
salary they could get from each. Apart from the bigamists, there are 
enough mercenary-minded females who would gladly grab up an offer 
of marriage for the temporary meal-ticket, with but the feeblest of 
intentions of making it a partnership for life. “A bird in the hand” is 
their slogan. A wife’s allotment now is better than a husband at home 
later on. But the soldier cannot discover this outlook in the U.S.O. or 
over the counter of the PX. 

And the girl who takes the first soldier who comes along is just as 
foolish and may be getting just as bad a bargain. A priest we know 
received a letter, some time ago, from a young woman in England. 
She was writing for information about a young American soldier who 
was begging her to marry him. As far as she was concerned he seemed 
without blemish, trustworthy, high principled, sincere. But her mother 
insisted that she write to America for information, so she obeyed. By 
strange coincidence, the day the letter reached the priest, a picture 
appeared in the local paper, of the wife of the soldier in question, 
holding his baby, who had been born after his departure. The priest 
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merely sent the picture. No doubt there was great sadness in one 
English home when it arrived. 

The trouble is that many a girl will not take the trouble to look for 
information, trusting an innocent face and oh, so loving heart and 
you’re-the-only-girl-in-the-world line. She will marry her soldier-boy, 
only to find some months or years later that he has a wife and a few 
children on another continent, or that she has been the third or fourth 
“only girl in the world.” She will find it very embarrassing to explain 
to her friends that she was never married after all. She will probably 
hate men altogether for the rest of her life, when she has only herself 
to blame. 

: &. 2 

These will be the great tragedies of the post-war years. They will be 
difficult to find comfort for, because always the unhappiness caused by 
one’s own folly yields but slowly to the consolation offered by friends. 
We pray that faith in God will remain to them when they find they 
have put too much faith in themselves. 








Statesmen at Work 


In the year 1881, the following resolution was concurrently 
passed in both houses of the legislature in Arkansas: 

Preamble: Whereas, Confusion of practice has arisen in the 
pronunciation of the name of our State, and it is deemed im- 
portant that the true pronunciation should be determined for 
use in oral official proceedings; and 

Whereas, The matter has been thoroughly investigated by 
the State Historical Society and the Eclectic Society of Little 
Rock, which have agreed upon the correct pronunciation, as 
derived from history and the early usage of the American 
immigrants; Be It Therefore Resolved, By both Houses of the 
General Assembly, that the only true pronunciation of the name 
of the State, in the opinion of this Body, is that received by the * 
French from the native Indians, and committed to writing in 
the French word representing the sound, and that it should be 
pronounced in three syllables, with the final “s” silent, the “a” 
in each syllable with the Italian sound, and the accent on the 
first and last syllables, being the pronunciation formerly, uni- 
versally and now still most commonly used, and that the pro- 
nunciation with the accent on the second syllable with the 
sound of “a” in man and the sounding of the terminal “s” is 
an innovation to be discouraged. 
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POST-WAR PROBLEM: DEFLATION 


The judgment of history is that the next great depression will be 
caused by deflation, as every previous one has been caused. The judg- 


ment of reason is that the only way to prevent it is by universal living 
family wages. 








W. C. Karrer 


N THE book The Breakdown of Money, by Christopher Hollis, 
| there are two striking observations. One is that history is a poor 
and pitifully told story if in its writing the role of financial causes is 
ignored. The account of national undertakings, of great wars, such as 
our own Revolutionary War, the Civil War, or the War of 1914, have 
not been fully explained when the inside operations of financiers are 
glided over and left in an ever enveloping mist. And secondly, the 
“American economic slump which opened with the recession of 1929 
and continued till the European hostilities of 1939 originated in the 
nation’s monetary system. Said Mr. Hollis on this point: “There is no 
reason, other than a monetary reason, why there should have been an 
American slump” (in 1929). 

Consciousness of these two facts is immeasurably important in the 
present hours of post-war planning. For the guns of the war will not 
boom forever, and when the long awaited cry “cease firing” echoes 
through this world, a new era will commence in history. On that day, 
which now is known only in fervent anticipation, post-war planning 
will officially end. It will be succeeded by post-war action. 

One of the greatest questions to be faced and solved, not the greatest, 
surely, but one of them, is the question of a new national economics. 
In its simplest form it asks: What about the future economic security 
of the American people? The following is much more of a suggestion 


than a reply. It is hoped that the mistakes of the ‘past may be of benefit 
to post-war planners. 


IRST of all there is no sense in immediately expecting the im- 
| ore in the period that follows the war. We are and we shall 
then be a disabled nation, intellectually, morally and economically. Let 
this not be sloughed off as mere pessimism. It is expression of an evi- 
dent reality. We are wounded; convalescence demands time. To use a 
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currently popular word — our nation as a whole has lost much of its. 
mental and moral freedom. In consequence we have permitted the 
foundations of our economic freedom to be undermined, by having 
allowed ourselves to be engulfed in a nationwide economic centraliza- 
tion both private and public. 

Private ownership of property, and this widely distributed into as 
many hands as possible, whether of farmers, small shopkeepers, or 
factory workmen, and these latter in turn organized into cooperatives 
and labor unions for maintaining the necessary economic strength, is the 
basis of economic liberty. Because in the past capitalism was permitted 
to run wild, with its subsisting on unbridled competition in business, 
large-scale usury, and ever increasing monopolies, today we are enter- 
ing the age of governmental control, by a natural and logical necessity. 
But the greatest danger of all at present, Communism, is pounding at 
the nation’s back-door, like the nasty wolf in the Red Riding Hood 
story, seeking to enter in and eat up Uncle Sam. Now Communism is 
nothing else than a new brand of materialistic capitalism, only more 
ruthless and complete in its demands carrying the spirit of capitalism 
to its logical conclusion, a so-called capitalism of the proletariat. Com- 
munism wants to destroy even the very soul of man. 

In the face of all this cultural disorder, where begin? The answer 
is that right-thinking men, courageous men, men willing to go up 
against great odds, will begin on all sides — intellectual, moral and 
economic. But here we are concerned with a single aspect of the 
economic reorganization. In the economic field the restoration of private 
property, the mutual and helpful collaboration of such groups and 
classes of society as “labor” and “capital” in industry, and banking and 
financing with industry, the establishment of cooperatives — these are 
our objectives. To gain these we are going to have to labor ceaselessly 
and intelligently. 

But for their proper attainment certain conditions are necessary. 
Considering the present set-up of society, economically speaking, it 
seems that the chief of these conditions is an adequate annual living 
wage. Post-war action must, if it does anything, insure the American 
citizen, but especially the breadwinner, a sufficient income both for 
himself and his family, — and besides this enough of a surplus to buy 
himself out of the economic slavery into which he has fallen. The status 
of the vast majority of men has too long been subsistence, mere sub- 
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sistence, on a weekly or monthly income which alone keeps them for a 
week or a month from starvation or government aid. 

Hence in spite of all the loud vociferations of financiers and uni- 
versity professors of economics (really, because of these) the immediate 
post-war economic danger is “deflation” of money. For deflation is a 
monster in modern economic life, very much resembling the scorching 
blasts of a forest fire, that in a sweep of the nation burns up the material 
resources of the comman man, leaving him economically barren. Defla- 
tion is the greatest enemy of the living wage, and the living wage appears 
in the economic structure as the last hope for reconstruction. The 
country cannot and, what is more, very likely will not, bear another 
depression like those of 1921 and 1929, without either a complete en- 
slavement of man or a resort to violence. And this is said in spite of the 
flare of inflationary warnings being shot at us from all sides. 


ECENTLY there issued from Washington, D. C., a report from 
R the Senate Committee for post-war economic planning. On page 
seventy-seven of this report, under the heading “Summary of Post-War 
Problems” it is stated: “There is an almost universal fear of inflation 
among the twenty-five or thirty public and private agencies interviewed.” 
This is the opening sentence of a full page of such moaning, plus irref- 
utable statistics. There is no questioning the authority of this report, 
namely that it is an accurate reflection of a goodly section of American 
businessmen. Elsewhere in the same report is a statement from the 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, Mr. M. S. Eccles, in which 
he says: “ . . . the greatest fiscal and monetary problem that is facing 
us is how to redirect that money (the abundance gathering nowadays 
due to war expenditures) into war channels so that it will not exert 
an inflationary pressure on the shrinking volume of civilian goods.” 
In other words there is no denying the possibility of a state of monetary 
inflation after the war. Money is surely abundant; goods are scarce. 
The fear is solidly grounded. The American money abroad is another 
reason for keeping the eye set on the first signs of the inflation peril. 

But this is where Mr. Hollis’ two observations, mentioned above, 
come to the fore. The first, if you recall, regards history and the role of 
monetary influences. For if history serves any practical purpose, it 
serves to tell men of their mistakes made in the past. Now the economic 
history of the United States is little more than a story of booms and 
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depressions. It is the tale of periods of great economic enterprising 
followed by tailspins into widespread disaster and mass unemployment. 
Economic history tells a story of exaggerated booms and therefore of 
inflation; but it tells also an account of national misery and wholesale 
poverty, and therefore of deflation. Hence, the greatly to be feared 
post-war problem: deflation. 

But the second point alluded to in the beginning is closely linked 
to the first. Mr. Hollis said that our 1929 depression was monetary. 
And after him the popular American writer, Stuart Chase, said: “We 
are all bound into two vast exchange networks: the network of goods 
and services, the network of money and credit. Both must be function- 
ing efficiently if the community is to eat . . . in 1929 the financial 
network collapsed, though the physical network was in good order.” 
And to cap it off, one of the nation’s leading financial authorities, Mr. 
R. L. Owen, a former senator from Oklahoma and the author of the 
Federal Reserve Banking Act in 1913, said before a Congressional 
finance committee (and Mr. Owen ought to know) that not only was 
the depression of 1929 financial in cause, but so too were the recessions 
of 1907, 1921 (post-war) and 1937. And further on in his remarks 
he adds the very plain and ordinary observation: “It is very simple. It 
is not involved at all. Anybody can understand that if the money supply 
of the country consists of demand bank deposits in circulation (over 
90%), and those demand bank deposits are taken out of circulation, 
you have not the money with which to transact the normal business of 
the country.” In other words in American economic history deflation 
of currency and depressions have long been one. 

Deflation in fine is the banking world’s immediate reaction to what 
it considers a monetary curse, “inflation.” And this is natural 
for what one has another does not have; if one side decreases, the other 
side must increase. It is obvious that if those who make a business of 
money, hoard, corner, or contract the volume in circulation, then those 
who do not engage in such a business but merely use money for its 
most natural purpose, as a medium of exchange, will run short. And 
this is why the breadlines of the 1930’s are nothing else than a string 
of men whose pockets are empty. Whether there will be enough bread 
to go around is one question, but of this no one is in doubt: there was 
not enough money to go around. 

“Deflation” in the monetary sense is a contraction, a lessening, a 
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shriveling up of the check and cash currency in circulation. Note care- 
fully the phrase “in circulation,” lest there be any misconstruing of the 
issue. It is not deflation because there is less money in existence. For a 
condition of deflation may well exist, as it has, where more money is 
on hand (at least in the form of credits), but actually less in motion, 
than at a time which formely would have been called a period of in- 
flation, which had really less money. Deflation is a withdrawal of money 
from its legitimate and necessary function, that is, to facilitate the 
movement of physical goods. 

Now does it not become clear why post-war America has more to 
fear from deflationary action than from its opposite? If the American 
nation falls into another economic crisis as a conclusion to this war, 
the odds are in favor of its being due to a contraction of money rather 
than an over-supply. This is not meant to deny the possibilities of an 
era of reckless inflation. But to admit inflation seems little more than 
saying that the government is helpless, that it has lost all semblance of 
a government. Inflation gone to the limits that the people experience 
misery for lack of necessities would mean that the government itself 
has failed in its most elementary function, the safeguarding of the com- 
mon good. 


HE remedies for inflation are far more simple so far as the 

common good is concerned than those for deflation. The first 
remedy is taxation. So far as the author is aware the only serious in- 
flationary period in American history was in pre-Constitutional days. 
And that is an episode known to every one, for what school boy has 
not heard the phrase “not worth a continental,” which refers to the 
worthless money issued by the helpless Continental Congress? But 
did any one ever hear the phrase “not worth an American dollar?” Our 
country has often known the agony of deflation but seldom if at all 
that of inflation. If the post-war era sees runaway inflation it will be 
something new. 

The chief source of fear that deflation may occur lies in the fact 
that the financial interests are going to make every possible effort to 
prevent inflation. They have regularly succeeded in the past, and the 
best chances are in favor of such a success in the future. It is not that 
such action as an anti-inflationary program is wrong, but on the author- 
ity of the leading financial heads of the land, once they start the ball 
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rolling they themselves confess that they have not found a way to make 


it stop. Rather there is a stop, but it goes by the uninviting name . . . 
“the crash.” 


LL that has been said must not be construed as even the hint of a 
A post-war program. It is no more than the suggestion or the warn- 
ing against a problem that may appear and have a nullifying effect on 
even the best programs being devised at present. 

But this much can be said in reference to post-war economic pro- 
grams, that all those that are whizzing about the land seems to be gloss- 
ing over one very significant detail, Our economic system has been 
erected upon a foundation of debt. Modern society is enslaved in the 
economic sense by debt, and no program of reconstruction which ignores 
this fact and avoids solving the disorder is truly a program. 








Time to Write 


A letter is more than a piece of paper bearing a message. 
It is a communication of one’s thoughts and love, offering en- 
couragement and inspiration. What letters mean to the men in 
Service can be gleaned from this note of Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, commander-in-chief of the Allied Forces in North 
Africa and Italy, who took time out to let the pupils of 
Assumption School in St. Louis, Mo., know how much their 
letters mean to soldiers. His reply to one of the boys who wrote 
to him about their letter writing stated he was “more than de- 
lighted to take a few minutes off to answer your encourag- 
ing letter.” The General’s letter continued: 
* “The one thing our soldiers depend upon more than any % 
other is the knowledge that their work and risks and sacrifices 
are not only appreciated by the people at home, but are sup- 
ported in every way, every minute of the day. 

“I am sure that in writing regularly to soldiers in the 
service you and your classmates are doing a very fine thing and 
one which you may be sure is definitely contributing toward 
the winning of this war. Thank you so much for the nice 
things you had to say and for your assurance that you will 
continue to pray for the magnificent body of Americans that is 
now in North Africa.” 














| Scared, Eh? 


In one year in Los Angeles, 2,700 couples who applied for | 
marriage licenses never came back to take the license after 
the few days delay required by law. 
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ON GRATITUDE FOR CATHOLIC HOSPITALS 


A patient whom we once attended in a Catholic hospital 
was dying. She was a mother, not beyond middle age, leaving 
a family behind her. She had been prepared for death and 
knew that it could not be far off. Shortly before losing con- 
sciousness, she asked for a last favor: that one of the Sisters — 
any one of them — might come to her room and just stand near 
her where she could be seen. The presence of the Sister seemed 
to quiet all her worries and fears. 

Every patient who has the privilege of being cared for in a 
Catholic hospital should have an undying gratitude for the 
work of the Catholic Sisterhoods in this field. That work is an 
amazing record of self-sacrifice, personal service, and love of 
the neighbor for the love of God. Once in a while remarks are 
made by shallow, selfish persons to the effect that Catholic 
hospitals charge too much, or that they seem concerned too 
much with the mercenary aspects of their work. Usually such 
remarks come from those who want everything for nothing, 
especially when it comes to those things that have the remotest 
connection with religion. 

Most of the Catholic hospitals in the United States would 
never have been built, had it not been for the willingness of a 
handful of Sisters to give up their lives to the work, to throw 
business caution to the winds, and to trust entirely in God. 
Into the brick and mortar, the floors and rooms, the beds and 
equipment of every such hospital, have gone the lives of many 
Sisters, who labored without material recompense, who were 
inspired only by the eternal Christian truth that it is good to 
give up one’s life to the service of others, and who overcame 
many an obstacle with the sole weapon of prayer. 

Some of these hospitals are today the finest in the land. 
They are still staffed by these consecrated virgins who own 
nothing and want nothing in a material way. If their staffs of 
Sisters were withdrawn, and the hospitals were placed on a 
purely business basis, they would very soon have to close their 
doors. That they charge for services rendered when people are 
able to pay is merely an exercise of the elementary prudence 
required to continue their work and to be able to do things for 
the poor. 
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CONQUEST 


Few persons ever have the opportunity to witness dramas such as 
this, while they are actually happening. Seize the opportunity of being 
a spectator here, at something that happens every day. 








D. F. MILLER 


Scene and Characters 

A patient, a man about 55 years old, lies on a bed in a hospital room, 
He is delirious, and obviously near the end of his life. 

A nurse sits beside the patient, at his right, making efforts to keep him 
quiet, holding him back when he tries to rise up in bed. She is 
unaware of other presences in the room. 

Contumax, one of the fallen angels, stands at the left side of the bed, 
leering down at the patient. He watches intently for the least sign 
of reviving consciousness, and immediately bends down to whisper 
in the patient’s ear at each such sign. 

Adjutor, the guardian angel of the sick man, stands at the right side 
of the bed, watching the patient calmly, whispering inspirations to 
the nurse in between his words with Contumax. 


Adjutor: (to Contumax) What! Are you here again? 

Contumax (with a sneer) I’m always here, where somebody is dying 
and can be snatched from one of you. 

Adjutor: This time your chances are very slim. I’ve watched this man 
carefully. He seldom drove me away. He made no bargains with 
you, nor did he give you any good reason to believe he would turn 
to you in the end. Why must you bother him now? 

Contumax: Oh, his record is not so spotless. I know all about it. Those 
sins of his youth, for instance, when for a time he thought his 
freedom was meant to serve his pleasure: when he followed me like 
a faithful dog, wherever I led, into lust and greed and sloth and 
other vices. He has a past, didn’t you know? 

Adjutor: But he repented and gave up his evil ways. And God forgave 
him and drove you out of his heart. 

Contumax: All well and good. But you forget that no man is confirmed 
in grace by a mere repentance for past sins. There can always be a 

return, even on a deathbed, if only in thought and desire. Then, 
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too, there is always the possibility of despair. 

Adjutor: There will be no despair here. Neither will there be any 
desire to return to the sins of his youth or of his later years. You 
are wasting your time. 

Contumax: We shall see. We shall see. While there is life there can 
always be despair, to change the adage a little. We have many cases 
to prove it. 

Adjutor: But only when there is a so-called death-bed conversion. 
When a person has lived in defiance of God up to the very end and 
then, when sick and weary and helpless and in great pain, makes a 
show of sorrow, then of course you have some power. The power 
of your years of mastery over the soul. The power of the decisions 
that were made in full strength and vigor against the feeble voice 
of sorrow at the end. Those are your victims, poor, miserable souls, 
may God have mercy on them all! 

Contumax: Fie on your sentimental pity! We don’t count such victims as 
conquests. We knew we should have them all along, barring an 
unfair miracle of — His — grace. But such as these are our true 
conquests — when we win them in the end, though we lost them 
over the years. It is the end that counts — the end! We want them 
in the end! 

Adjutor: Your rage betrays you. You are afflicted with some of the 
despair that you wish you could engender in the heart of this dying 
man. You cannot touch him, because he has a weapon, sharpened by 
long use, that will ward off your every attack. You may as well 
leave. 

Contumax: Never — never — so long as his heart beats and his soul 
is not yet judged. Never will I leave — until I win or lose him. 


(The patient relaxes from the delirious activity, stirs uncom- 
ortably but rationally, then looks eagerly at the nurse 
y y 


Contumax: (Bending and whispering into his ear, speaking companion- 
ably, soothingly) This is the end, old man. The end of everything. 
You are going to die, and dying means going back into nothing. 
There is nothing beyond death. 


(A perplexed and confused look passes over the dying man’s 
face. Contumax continues) 
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It’s pretty tough to leave everything and go off into nothingness, 
isn’t it? Didn’t you have the great times, though? There are just a 
few minutes left to think about them — then nothing! Remember — 
remember — your first date, your first love, your first sin. They 
called it sin — but it was all sheer pleasure —and after all, sin is 
nothing but somebody else’s attempt to stop you from enjoying 
yourself. Thing of it! Don’t waste your last few minutes of life! 
Go back to your sins — your happiest moments, cling to them, dream 
of them! It’s your last chance — then there is nothing, nothing! 


(The patient closes his eyes painfully and twists his head back 
and forth as if to escape something. His face relaxes as Adjutor 
speaks, quietly, fondly) 


Adjutor: Don’t be afraid. You know what you have learned to do when 
evil enters your mind. You have done it a thousand times. Do it now 
and you will have nothing to fear. 

Patient: Jesus . . . mercy! 


(Contumax recoils from his position near the patient’s ear.) 


Adjutor: Help him, nurse. He wants to pray. 

Nurse: (Taking the hand of the patient) You need not disturb yourself. 
I will pray with you, and you just squeeze my hand to show that 
you understand. . . . O my God, I am sorry for all my sins. I 
love you with my whole heart, because you are so good and kind 
and merciful. I will never offend you again. 


(Patient lies very still and very calm, and peace shines in his 
eyes.) 


Contumax: (Bending low again, talking with repressed fury, as he 
changes his entire tactic) Don’t call on God, you fool. Who are you 
to expect Him to hear you? He can only condemn you. Remember 
your sins — they are all written down. Every Mass you deliberately 
missed — every wanton pleasure you wilfully indulged — every sin 
you caused others to commit — they are all against you. You can’t 


be saved. 
(Patient again twists and turns in agony.) 


Adjutor: Have no fear. The name of God is mercy, and the Cross of 
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Christ is hope. Say the name and it will save you. 
Patient: Jesus . . . mercy. 


(The nurse picks up a crucifix from the table and holds it to 
the dying man’s lips. He kisses it, and a look of joy passes over his 
features.) 


Contumax: (In a last desperate, despairing effort.) Mercy! Ha, ha! 
Mercy for you? Why, man, you’re dying. In a moment you will look 
into the face of God, and you will see what you did when you 
offended Him. Give up, man. There is no hope. You crucified Christ. 
You mocked Him and spat on Him. You’re damned. 

Adjutor: (To patient, still calm and gentle) You are safe, because you 
have learned to pray. One word of prayer drives every demon into 
hell. Even when your lips cannot form the words, even when only 
in your mind you can see the words, even when they are only the 
faint echo of the many prayers you said in life, these prayers will 


save you. The names of Jesus, Mary and Joseph are all powerful. 
Have no fear. 


(Patient enters upon agony.) 


Nurse: Jesus, Mary and Joseph, I give you my heart and my soul. 
Patient: Jesus — Mary — Joseph —I give you— my heart—and my 
soul. 


(He gasps once or twice, and is dead.) 


Contumax (Shrinking from the bed and gradually disappearing) Oh, 
these prayers, these prayers! Oh for some power to silence them, to 
blot them out, to crush them. (To Adjutor) you can have — him. 
But from now on I'll drive prayer out of every human mind I ever 
touch. We'll meet again — when prayer will not stand in my way! 

Adjutor: (Looking down at the patient — taking no notice of the de- 
parting Contumax) He is at rest now, and safe forever. How good 
that he had learned to pray! 


Curtain 


The Record 


Question: What is the longest and most difficult alphabetical 
title of an organization created in these alphabetical days? 

Answer: Beyond a doubt it is the EGFVOFOBM — The 
Emergency Group for Foreign Vegetable Oils, Fats, and Oil- 
Bearing Materials. 
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BOB 


Just a brief pen picture, of the kind of fame every man can win, 
though his name be known to comparatively few. 








J. A. BRUNNER 


was known as Bob for short. This was shorter than the Robert 
Patrick which his mother used to call him — shorter than the Robbie 
that became his as the result of his younger sister’s earliest efforts to 
talk. But he was short in nothing else. 


- WAS an ordinary name —his Robert Patrick Sheehan. But he 


The curly-headed lad known as Robert Patrick attained a goodly 
height in his school-days, as well as an athletic ability to be reckoned 
with in all games in the school-yard and in the sand-lot near home. 
This in addition to a likeable, happy disposition brought him many 
friends who found that he was not short on good nature or initiative 
when it came to school-boy pranks. They called him Bob — and repeti- 
tion of it by his chums around his home led even his mother to use it. 

Bob seemed to be just an ordinary fellow —like anyone else in 
that circle of friends and acquaintances. Not one of them was partic- 
ularly outstanding. Each found his work in the business life of the 
community ; each had his place in its social life. Amid such a group 
his teen-age years were spent. Nothing remarkable about these years 
at all,— save perhaps the fact that everyone seemed to know him and 
like him. It was “Hello, Bob!” — “Hi-ya, Bob!” from practically every 
passerby. Or “Give a hand on this, Bob?” and “Stick around, Bob; 
I'll be neeing your help on this.” Invariably a smile answered the 
greetings; and a genuine look of pleasure accompanied his readiness 
to help. 

Then one day he was gone. Here was no mystery to friends and 
acquaintances. Every one had read his name on the list of those “off 
to camp.” So Bob went away. Nothing strange about that. Hundreds 
had departed from the community, — exchanging their civilian work 
and garb for a task and a uniform of Uncle Sam’s. Upon induction, 
this lad in khaki became just another soldier of his country. Nothing 
remarkable about that — except that everyone seemed to miss him. 
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T WASN’T that everybody talked about it. Nothing at all like the 
newspaper value in the absence of a public character. Rather, each 
according to his previous particular contact with the man, in an isolated 
sort of way, felt that he sustained a personal loss that day when Bob 
marched off with the other volunteers to the service of his country. 

For instance: to the news boy at his office entrance he was more 
than a customer who tipped handsomely and exchanged the time of 
day or state of the weather. Cheerful greetings, small helpful conversa- 
tions marked their dealings with each other. In addition, memory fur- 
nished instances such as Bob’s assistance with the cumbersome canvas 
cover when a sudden cloudburst threatened to drench his papers. And 
there was the occasion on which Bob practically built a suitable stand 
for him. 

Helplessness to others likewise filled many an evening at home. At 
the mere mention of a needed repair he had so often quietly left 
his evening paper unread until the job was done. Or he would in- 
terrupt mowing the lawn to help some of the boys in the neighborhood 
with the sailboat they were building. 

Other evenings found him engaged in his work with the St. Vincent 
de Paul society. Now that he was gone, his fellow-workers realized 
how much he had accomplished. It wasn’t just a matter of replacing 
him with another man to attend to his tasks. For on their visits to needy 
homes, they soon learned how much of real friendship and understand- 
ing accompanied his calls, raising his work far beyond that of a mere 
social-welfare worker. In this sense it was almost impossible to replace 
one who could help the parents with their problems and yet gaily mingle 
with the children in their games — and enjoying every moment of it. 


ANDOM incidents out of the man! Yet they indicate the under- 

statement in the newspaper report that “Robert Patrick Sheehan 
had left the community to serve his country.” He had left in a sense — 
but he was also still with them. His family and relatives, his friends 
and acquaintances, — all of them had a very definite place for Bob in 
their hearts. It is of such that a great country is made. 











Prosperity is not a reward. It is a trial; a test of character, 
that has slain more souls, perhaps, than adversity. 
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AMATEUR STAGING 


For those hearty individuals of private and parochial dramatic 
clubs, who worry unduly about their stage props. A little work, 
without the worry, will fill the bill. 








J. J. Dustin 


ROADWAY calls them “smart interiors”; Hollywood, “colossal 
B sets” — and here sits the abandoned parish director in a vacant 
auditorium, gazing at a very vacant stage. His crisp, new manuscript 
lies at his side, his once hopeful ideas faintly glimmer like dying embers. 
“Brother Orchid is a good play,” he painfully muses, “but this is not 
Broadway.” He shakes his head despairingly, and thus puts a sad end 
to the year’s dramatic season. 

It is a case of the ever-common “scenery scare.” Numbers of 
would-be promising Catholic dramatic clubs in the United States have 
also met a similar fate because they too imagined that the maintenance 
of scenery really was a problem. And it all deplorably happens as if a 
“bogey” takes each dramatic director by the arm, leads him gently to the 
parish stage, points despairingly to the stacks of standardized, faded 
“Louis Quatorze” drawing-room flats, and then shakes a forbidding 
finger as if to say: “It just won’t work!” 

Many Catholic Dramatic clubs with a modest financial backing 
have surrendered a promising future in the face of the erroneous idea 
that staging-costs eat up all box-office returns, and at times even “run 
into the red.” Of course, if the manager of a “little theatre” dreams 
in terms of “smart interiors,” and “colossal sets,” then his organization 
is certain of financial failure from the very beginning. 

Apart from the touch of added beauty and attraction, magnificent 
settings and extraordinary technical triumphs add little or nothing to 
the individual artistry exhibited by a group of really talented actors. 
The roles of Abbey and Martha Brewster in Arsenic and Old Lace, 
or the part of Lord Emsworth in Leave It To Psmith hold the same 
wit, charm, and sparkle on a stage of “roped-up,” home-made flats, 
as on a stage of elaborate revolving scenery. Nor does Romeo and 
Juliet, enacted in a cycloramic nook, and enhanced by properly arranged 
baby-spots, lose any of its tragic artistry, or noble emotion. And no 
one can truthfully say that the maintenance of cycloramas, flats, or 
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plastic sets go too far beyond the treasury expenditures of a well- 
organized dramatic club. 

Flats, for example, those frame-like constructions, covered over 
with muslin, sail-cloth, canvas, or, as in some cases, duplex wall-board, 
offer a splendid opportunity to any dramatic director or parish stage- 
hand who is interested in making an amateur production successful along 
the technical line. Many parishes have dusty old stacks of these out- 
moded panels on hand, perhaps painted in the old-fashioned realistic 
scenic styles. There they lie, just waiting the touch of a parish handy 
man. 

If they are made of cloth, it is a simple matter to “back” them with 
old box card-board, mix a bucket of flour-and-water paste, select some 
of the very reasonable modern tints and prints, and in two or three 
hours’ time, put into actual use an attractive wail-papered set worthy 
of any modern, up-to-date play. 


HOULD wall-paper, however, prove undesirable for the “mood” 
S or the “back-ground,” then there is always the alternative of the 
many and varied painting techniques of the non-professional stage. The 
most common methods used by workers in the amateur theatre are: 
crosshatching, spattering, spraying, sponging, rolling, scrumbling, and 
where needed, striping. 

Crosshatching is a very useful means of painting large surfaces 
with a four-inch brush. The success of the technique is acquired by 
over-lapping brush strokes in an uneven, haphazard fashion, thus creat- 
ing a quality of freedom, and departing from the artistically stiff effect 
of painting the ordinary way. 

Spattering, also done with a brush, adds a stippled effect to a panel 
of scenery. By stippling, one may use two or three colors on a flat, 
without blocking out the shade of the undercoat. The brush, steeped in 
paint, and relieved of its surplus drippings, is held loosely in the right 
hand, while the left hand is placed between the flat-panel and the metal 
band at the top of the brush. The impact of the brush against the left 
hand forces the paint to form on the scenery in an even, stippled fashion. 

Spraying, which can be done by means of a simple three-dollar 
compressed-air spraying unit, or a fifty-cent hand-spray, makes for 
speed in scenery painting, but is little better than a well spattered job. 

Sponging, however, brings about a decidedly different effect, and, 
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difficult as it is, offers a reward of beautiful scenic results. Sponging 
is done by means of dipping an ordinary yellow sponge into a shallow 
pail or bucket, and stippling the surface of a scene with a firm but light 
pressure. To spell success, no single daub of the sponge should be 
noticeable from audience distance. 

Rolling is used to suggest a noticeable cracking of plaster, as in an 
old dilapidated home, “flop-house,” or the like, and is executed by means 
of a twisted piece of burlap or newspaper dipped in paint and rolled 
across the desired surface of a flat. 

Scrumbling is a method of moving a nearly-dry brush across a 
painted surface to suggest the grain in wood, a rough, plastered wall 
or the like. Where necessary, striping, may be facilitated by means of 
a guide made out of wood moulding to which a handle has been 
sturdily attached. A one or two-inch brush should be employed in the 
process. 

There are many ready-prepared paints for stage-craft use, such as 
Kalkomo, Alabastine, and Muresco, and are on the market in five-pound 
packages. They sell for fifty-cents or so a box and cover three-hundred 
square feet of painting surface. Put out in varied colors and delicate 
tints, they are easy to handle, and mix quite readily with a proportionate 
amount of cold water. Any handy man in a dramatic club can provide 
the parish stage with an attractive set easily, artistically, and very 
economically. 


ANY stage-hands, too, have acquired the secret art of keeping 

their eyes open for extra knick-knacks that add to the desired 
realism on the stage. For example, where a building in the neighborhood, 
noted for its attractive, though mid-Victorian woodwork, doors, or 
fine-grained pilasters, is to be cleared away, a stage manager may 
perhaps find some useful pieces of stage property, and succeed in 
striking a lucky bargain. Very frequently wrecking contractors wel- 
come the opportunity to sell such odds and ends for a meagre sum, 
making possible at the same time a valuable increase in the parish 
theatre’s stock. 

But there is a school of dramatists who will object to the use of 
flats, fancy woodwork, full-lighted stage, and the like, on the score 
that these elements smack too much of realism. They maintain that it 
is necessary to do away with the old style box-sets, and painted drops. 
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Their principles call for the use of merely suggestive scenery, bringing 
into play hitherto unknown forces of light, figure, and mobile design. 
Such an ideal can, therefore, best be reached by the use of cycloramas, 
plastics, and profile sets. In many colleges, universities, high-schools, 
and even in parish dramatic clubs, the use of cycloramas has become 
quite the fashion. 


A cyclorama is a set, consisting of a pair of back curtains, two pairs 
of side curtains, and two cyc borders, used as occasion demands for 
filling in the space above doors and windows. The color of any 
cyclorama material ought to be neutral in tone, since it is to be used for 
many years, and is to be the subject of many and varied light-colors. 
Commercially made cycloramas are very expensive and well nigh out 
of the question for the parish dramatic club. The only hope of success 
in this field lies in the hands of a good seamstress or tailor who will 
volunteer services on the sewing-machine. Rep cloth, which comes in 
fifty-inch widths, can be ordered for as reasonable a price as forty-five 
cents a yard. Cotton duvetyn is also employed for cycs, and, though not 
as sturdy as rep, absorbs light to a much better advantage. Duvetyn is 
milled in thirty-six inch widths and is ordinarily available for twenty- 
two cents a yard. It is important to have each drape section sewed 
over with a strong strip of webbing, two-inches wide, and lined with 


a row of grommets, to prevent tie-lines, or hooks from ripping through 
the drapery material. 


In close harmony with cycloramic scenic styles, the plastic set is 
widely used on many non-professional stages today. A plastic set is 
looked upon as being a very flexible assortment of flats which may be 
arranged and re-arranged into an un-ending number of interiors; but 
should, however, be employed only where interior sets are needed. The 
plastic scene can boast of no realistic detail, as this type of theatrical 
scenery adds merely a suggestion of reality. It consists of a few folding 
screens made into open frames of clear, white pine, covered with 
muslin, and put together by a simple arrangement of hinges. Added to 
this set, are a number of pylons, which are used to “suggest” trees, 
pillars, and the like. A fire-place, a large and small platform, and a pair 
of stairs complete the plastic unit. It is well to have, in accordance with 
the simplicity of this scenic variety, also plastic furniture. Since 
ornamental bric-a-brac would be completely out of key with an ultra- 
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simple style of architecture, the furniture should be fashioned along 
simple lines that make for “suggestion.” 


UT for the ordinary parish dramatic club, intensely interested in 
staging modern comedies, or even more serious modern dramas, 
like Mrs. Miniver, or Watch On the Rhine, plastic units are not liable 
to create much appeal. Such a problem may, nevertheless, be solved by 
using cycloramas together with what is technically known as profile sets. 
Profile sets are combinations of tastefully chosen flats, door-ways, 
woodwork, and the like, used with drapes. It has been discovered that 
such combinations add a desired touch of realism without at the same 
time spoiling the genuine atmosphere of drama. For example, a stage 
is completely set up with cyc drapes. Then a door is added to the left 
of the stage; a huge library case may stretch across the back; a large 
arch-way may open into a living-room at the right, and well-chosen 
pieces of furniture, placed at very advantageous positions on the set 
result in a very attractive drawing-room scene. Profile units are very 
widely used in colleges and universities where money and time are the 
great determining factors in non-professional stage productions. 

The success of profile combinations, however, depends to a large 
extent on the adaptability of door, window, fire-place, and arch-way 
units. These must be capable of being utilized without dependence for 
support on other pieces of flats or roped-up scenery. The frames on 
which the doors and windows are hinged must be built sturdily enough 
to allow for perfect swinging operation. There is nothing that smacks 
so much of the “rank amateur” as a whole scene moved by the hero 
who, at a climatic moment, enters center stage, closing a door after 
him. For the purpose of utility, then, stage braces have been devised. 
The stage brace is a two-by-two stick equipped with heavy metal brackets 
at each end. One bracket fits into a brace cleat installed on the door 
frame, and the other is fastened into the very stage-floor by means of a 
stage screw which may easily be pushed into the cracks of the stage- 
flooring by a few twists of the hand. The use of the door and window 
brace assures the actors, as well as the anxious stage-hands, of an 
undisturbed performance and a feeling of peace and security during 
the dramatic parts of a play. 

The real dramatic director, however, knows that success along the 
technical line does not lie in the mere erection of stage flats, plastics, 
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or cycloramas. The man, who, for example, is directing First Legion, 
considers another decidedly vital factor in the toning up of the drama’s 
high-spots. Such a one takes a brush in his hand as it were, and enlivens 
his scenic settings by means of an artistically worked-out lighting plot. 
For this purpose every experienced dramatic director knows too well 
the value of a properly equipped switch-board behind the scenes. 

It is to be regretted that many parish halls upon their construction 
were sadly neglected as to this very necessary phase of theatrical equip- 
ment. Since stage lighting is one of the means by which the director of 
a play creates a complete dramatic production, it is evident how useful 
is a switch-board that is flexible and capable of creating the ideal atmos- 
phere for tragedy, comedy or musical theme. But the lighting facilities 
must be so installed as to allow the lighting director to take shadows 
off the faces, bring out apparently flattened features caused by light 
emanating from wrong angles, and add delicate tints or suggestive 
hues to the various cyclorama settings. 


TAGE lighting, therefore, is operated with a view to its two chief 
S purposes: general lighting, and specific lighting. -The lighting 
director by means of his general lighting scheme strives to give merely 
the fundamental illumination to the stage. Such a task is achieved by 
means of strip lights, with which every stage ought to be completely 
outfitted. Strip lights, those boxed-in units run on multi-colored cir- 
cuits, when placed overhead, are referred to as border lights; when 
installed at floor level, between the audience and the curtain line, they 
are known as foot-lights. The number of border lights is dependent 
greatly on the size of the stage. A small stage, for example, is surely 
sufficiently wired with the installation of but one battery of border 
lights, and a full set of foots. 

There are theatre equipment companies in New York and Chicago 
specializing in rebuilt stage lighting facilities, and offer such border 
lights for less than thirty dollars per six-foot sections. A stage thirty 
feet wide requires two six-foot sections placed end-to-end behind the 
teasers for proper general lighting. A club unable to afford the 
expense of a commercial set of strip lights, may, with the help of a 
mechanically talented member, fashion. home-made units which will 
prove just as useful. Therefore an equal number of box-like compart- 
ments, made of tin, mounted on an asbestos-covered, wooden batten, 
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and replete with grooved gadgets for receiving individual color frames, 
will serve the same purpose. The inside of each compartment is painted 
with white enamel. The color-frames are also made of tin, and plied 
in such a way that they open and close like a book. 

However, general illumination, like a basic pigment or tint, merely 
brings the stage setting into clear vision. Once the switch-board artist 
succeeds along this line, much greater diligence is to be used in an apt 
specific lighting plan. 

Specific lighting, therefore, entails the use of flood lights, bunch 
lights, and baby spots. Bunch lights and baby spots, as sold on the 
commercial market, run into considerable sums. But for the amateur 
stage, these units may be maintained for general use by means of sub- 
stitution. Since a bunch light unit is nothing more than a box of cir- 
cuited bulbs mounted on a moveable stand, and capable of receiving 
large color-slides, a home-made outfit may easily be constructed out 
of a packing-box lined with the tin from discarded coffee cans, paint- 
buckets, or baking pans. The tin itself makes a satisfactory reflector. Tin 
gives off about thirty-five per cent of the light that strikes it; flat-white 
paint about fifty per cent, and white enamel from seventy to eighty 
per cent. 

Baby-spots also present a real problem to the treasury department 
of a dramatic club. But it has been discovered that a valuable substitu- 
tion can now be used in a Westinghouse R-40 spotlight bulb, sold in a 
three-hundred watt size. With the use of a Steber louver, a circular-. 
shaped, black tin shade, equipped with three spring clips which permit 
quick attachment to the bottom of the lamp bulb, the light from the 
R-40 lamp is diffused and directed in straight lines to the desired area 
of the stage. The bulb is inserted in a swivel socket, a small device 
for tilting or turning the spotlight bulb at any desired angle. This com- 
plete outfit is available for about two dollars and a half and serves the 
stage very well where the purchase of a baby spot cannot be afforded 
in view of limited funds. 

The importance of well chosen color on the stage cannot be over- 
looked in a lighting plot. It was once the accepted method to use 
color-dipped bulbs, but the invention of celophane in delicate tints and 
bold hues has long since outmoded this older system. Celophane, selling 
for ten cents a roll, can very easily be cut into the desired sizes and 
placed into individual tin frames, ready for insertion in border, foot, 
bunch or baby spot medium-holders. 
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6 py little theatre having in its lucky possession a dimmer, knows 

of bigger and better opportunities for producing startling effects. 
Especially valuable are a number of dimmers that may be plugged in 
on individual circuits. Musical revues, stage-shows, and light operas 
offer a splendid occasion for, as it were, weaving colored lights in and 
out of each other, thus enhancing the sparkle and glamor of the per- 
formance. But such dimmers, in the face of their great expense, are pure- 
ly utopian. However, it is possible to construct a home-made dimmer by 
means of a jar or barrel filled with salt-water, at the bottom of which 
a metal plate has been submerged. The insulation is then scraped off 
one end of a disconnected circuit and fastened to the plate at the bottem 
of the barrel. The remaining wire is fastened in a similar manner to 
another metal plate which is in turn suspended above the water barrel 
by means of a rope and small pulley. The upper plate is then lowered 
until it comes in contact with the salt water. The intensity of the light 
increases as the two plates are put in closer contact with each other. 
However, this type of dimmer may prove very inconvenient for a 
crowded back-stage. Moreover, it is well to remember, in this matter 
as well as in all other home-made electrical equipment, the consultation 
and approval, if not the services, of a licensed electrician ought always 
to be sought. | 

The Catholic parish needs dramatics both as a social, cultural, and 
educational uplift. Scores of young men and women are anxious to 
join clubs for the purpose of developing their many and varied talents. 
The little theatre offers such ample opportunity. Moreover, non-profes- 
sional stage-work very frequently turns into a valuable hobby and often 
musters together strong forces against the evil influence of the legitimate 
stage. 

Those who have worked in amateur dramatics and know the true 
worth of their labors will admit that there are many problems to be 
considered at the start. But most of these men and women confess that 
an organization with ingenuity and “get-up” can soon learn to cope 
with the scenery problem quite satisfactorily. It is only the inveterate 
pessimist who habitually envisions failure; and such a one, whatever 
his other qualifications, has no place on the non-professional stage. 
Sane optimism is the only key to successful Catholic drama; It is more- 
over. the moving spirit of the successful man behind the scenes. . 
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Side Glances by The Bystander 








Excerpts from letters from abroad written by Chaplain Ernest F. 
Miller, associate editor of THe Licuortan, on leave with the armed 
forces: 

© 

“I am plunged into a vortex of activity, from which there does not 
seem to be any immediate withdrawing. Without an iota of exaggera- 
tion, I can say that the work I am trying to do would amply fill the 
time of three priests. Yet I thrive on it, and I am seeing the world in 
its corners and out-of-the-way places. Some time ago I was saying 
Mass in a cemetery for a group of soldiers. It was a peculiar cemetery, 
like a walled city of the dead. The: walls about the place were about a 
story high, and some six feet thick. It was into these walls that the 
people laid their dead, closing the opening after the burial with a marble 
slab or facing. One night our friends from the North Countries came 
over with their airplanes and dropped a couple of eggs near the ceme- 
tery. The result was that practically every marble facing fell off, leav- 
ing the interior of the tombs exposed to view. What a view! Skeletons 
and bones scattered in ugly disarray on all sides. My assistant told me 
after we had made the grim march to the chapel in the middle of the yard 
that he did not think he would sleep a wink all night. I can tell you 
that I did not have to put much emphasis on my short talk to the men 
as we huddled around the marble altar in the marble chapel, the candles 
cutting into the dusk that was beginning to fall. My life is now full of 
interesting little incidents like this, which would never happen except at 
a time like this.” 

© 

“We have traveled’ through Roman ruins, medieval ruins and modern 
ruins, the last made not by the erosion of time, but by sudden and 
awful blasts from the sky. We have watched the people as they lined 
up in their half-block long processions, waiting for bread. We have 
viewed the masterpieces of the centuries in tiny churches and hidden 
monasteries. And it all has made us feel unreal, as though we were 
in a dream in a dream-world that was crumbling all about us, yet 
struggling unceasingly in its crumbling. As I told you before, I cannot 
get over the wonderfulness of this country. It fascinates me like some 
rare and mysterious jewel. When I say Mass in the churches through 
which we pass, or which are near the bivouac of the soldiers, the people 
crowd in, come up to the sanctuary with me, kneel on the platform with 
my two soldier-servers, answer the prayers of the Mass in Latin, then 
nearly smother me with their attentions when the Mass is over. Priests 
edge in and speak volubly and voluminously in Latin, and children grab 
hold of my hand and just look at me. It is not the “me” of course; it’s 
the deep faith of the people, their hope of release from suffering and 
hardship. Not only on their walls, but in themselves are the splendors 
of the ages. I just cannot understand how some of the men can miss all 
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this, and see instead only the dirt of the side-streets, the smudged faces 
of the children, and the outstretched hand of the beggar. . . .” 

© 

“When I wrote last night, it was late. And right at the end of the 

letter, an officer dropped by with the request that I send a note to his 
wife and parents. He said apologetically: ‘Of course I’m not Catholic. 
Does that make any difference?’ Well, by candle light we got to talk- 
ing. He said that he had no religion. He was looking for something to 
hang on to. I felt fluent, and really went into the beauty of our faith, 
without any conscious intention of trying to sell him something. His 
constantly repeated remark was: ‘By George, you seem really to believe 
in your religion — you an educated man. And these Catholic soldiers — 
with their going to confession and all that. They seem to believe, 
actually to believe, their religion too. By George, it’s a peculiar phe- 
nomenon.’ The fact that somebody could hold for certain a conclusion 
from the premise of faith was a source of unending wonder to him. He 
is an educated man himself, having graduated from one of the State 
Universities, and having been a professor of music (piano and_ organ) 
before he entered the service.” 

© 

“One day when we (the music professor among us) were passing 

through a town, we felt the need of some music. We heard a piano in 
one of the houses. So up we marched to the front door, and asked if 
we could play the piano for a while. I guess the people thought we 
were a funny group of soldiers, coming to their house to ask to play 
their piano rather than merely to take the piano with us. They received us 
graciously, and the aforesaid officer sat down and really made the instru- 
ment behave. All the classical things that must have made the people 
think that Americans are not so barbarous after all. After he finished, 
one of the soldiers by the name of Mannix (Irish as Ireland) took 
the stool and rolled out all the old timers like “Long, Long Trail,” 
“Notre Dame,” etc. I guess more than one boy had moist eyes as he 
heard the tunes of his homeland, and joined in the singing. Imagine! We 
had not heard the football scores, almost since the season began. Thus 
it was an enjoyed hour. The people received us like kings.” 

© 


“I am sitting here with a large burlap bag of oranges at my side, 
which bag was presented to me this afternoon. It was rather ironic that 
I had just paid ten lire (one lira is worth one cent) for 23 walnuts, when 
I could have gathered a helmet-full from a stone’s throw distance. The 
boy wanted to give me only 20 for my ten lire, but after much good- 
humored haggling, he threw in three extra ones. I then picked up two 
British soldiers who were going my way and we shared the nuts. The 
oranges look good. Wouldn’t you like to sit here with me, and tear a 
few of them apart? Also nearby I have a captured Nazi flag which 
was presented to me by the officer of the group that took it. Officers 
and men are wonderful to me, doing everything possible to help me help 
the men. I’ll have much to tell when I meet you, and will be waiting 
for the letter in which you will write as much as I have written 
”» 


here... . 
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Catholic | 
Anecdotes .......... | 


THE SOFT ANSWER 


A CERTAIN man was seated at play in an inn, when St. Clement 
“Mary Hofbauer entered and approached him for an alms. He 
‘became so furious at this request that he sprang up, —_ after 
loading the Saint with insults spat in his face. 

But the assailant in this instance suffered an unexpected 
repulse. The Saint quietly reached for his handkerchief, wiped 
the spittle from his face, and with perfect composure repeated 
his request. 

“That was for me,” he said, “Now give me something for 
my orphans.” 

The culprit in this case not only gave the Saint a generous 

_alms, but sought him out later for confession. And he ever 
afterward related this instance as the turning point of his life. 





THE OUNCE OF HONEY 


Towarp the end of his Seminary course, Don Bosco, the 
sainted Apostle of Youth, dreamed this strange dream. At the 
bottom of his brother’s farm stretched a broad valley which, 
in his eyes, suddenly assumed the appearance of a populous 
city. In its streets and squares swarmed a youthful throng, 
playing, shouting, and cursing. The oaths were such as to fill 
him with horror. He threw himself upon them and bade them 
to be quiet. When they did nothing of the kind, he threatened 4 
them with blows. It was no good. Then he took action and 
handled the most shameless of them roughly. These fellows 
returned him blow for blow, and that vigorously. 

Overwhelmed by numbers, the cleric took flight, but his 
retreat was intercepted by a mysterious being who ordered him 
to go back to the wretched lads and correct them with per- 
suasion. The dreamer’s only reply was to show his bruises. 
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Then the unknown one presented him to a great Lady, who 
came towards him. 

“This is my Mother,” He said, “Follow her counsel.” 

The lovely apparition looked at him with great kindness 
and murmured: “If you want to win over these young vaga- 
bonds, do not treat them with blows and kicks, but capture 
them with gentleness and persuasion.” 

And this he did. Gradually the boys assumed the appearance 
of wild beasts, and a moment afterwards that of the gentlest 
lambs. 


STAR OF FIRE 


Iv THE coast of the North Sea an affecting story is told of a 
fisherman’s wife. The North Sea is wild and stormy, and more 
than once the raging waters have engulfed the fishermen who 
venture upon them, leaving no trace. The husband and sons of 
this woman had been on the tossing sea for days, and could not 
find the way to shore. 

Again black night fell; nowhere was a guiding light to be 
seen. The poor woman stood on the shore waiting, waiting. At 
last, in her uttermost need, she set fire to her own little house, 
her only possession, and with a strong soul stood there beside 
the flaming torch of her home, until the lost fishermen found 
their way back by the light of the flames. 

The Virgin Mary stands thus beside the lighted torch of her 
happiness, under her divine Son’s bloodstained cross. There she 

stands and prays that men may find their way home, home to 

| her Son’s blessed kingdom. 


4 REBUTTAL 


i ] THE terrible days of the French Revolution a priest was 
i dragged before the criminal courts at Lyon. 
“Do you believe that there is a hell?” mockingly asked one 
of the revolutionaries. 
“Of course I believe in it when I see your villainous deeds,” 
replied the priest. “If I had not believed in it till now, your 
atrocious sins would awaken in me a belief in hell.” 
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Paragraphs 


Review of a Dead Year 


This is the time when newspapers and magazines will be present- 
ing summaries of the past year’s events. The events will be very 
cryptically stated: “(On such and such a date, President Roosevelt 
went to Casablanca.” “In such and such a week the German army re- 
treated from Orel.” “On the morning of so-and-so the American 
and English armies landed in Italy.” So it will go for columns. 

These summaries are good memory refreshers on current events, 
and help to form those over-all pictures on the basis of which future 
events can be foretold. The past creates the future, and the best 
prophets of the future are those who know the past well. 

Something like this same principle might be applied by individual 
men and women to their own lives. It would be highly profitable if 
the recording angel could turn journalist and hand to a man or 
woman, on the threshold of a new year, a summary of the feature 
events of their personal history in the year just gone. 

For some the reading would not be pleasant; just about all would 
come across things to make them wince. “On such and such a date, 
remember, you not only committed a disgraceful sin yourself, but 
you induced another to share your sin.” “At high noon of a certain 
day in a certain month you destroyed a reputation, or you cheated a 
neighbor, or you drank yourself into oblivion.” It would be hard to 
read it all, but very profitable. 

But there would be a difference between the value of this latter 
summary and the ones that deal with world events. The course of 
world events an individual man may not be able to influence very 
largely ; he may make a stab at prophesying the future from the past, 
but it will be a rather timid stab and that is all. With regard to his 
own life, however, he holds the future in his hands. He can do with 
it what he pleases. Others may prophesy about him, on the basis of 
his past, that he will continue to get drunk or indulge his lusts or 
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practice injustice. But he can make their prophesies void and change 
all that forever. 

Make your own record of the past year’s events and let it stir up 
the power you have over the future. Instead of mere prophesy, let 
there be action, the kind of action that will produce a better record 
for the year 1944. 


Round and Round 


This business of the soldiers being given an opportunity to vote 
seems to be going round and round. For a couple of weeks we had 
a great number of speeches from various types of political leaders 
saying it was a shame that the American soldiers scattered all over 
the world were not going to get a chance to vote. Dire insinuations 
were flung about to the effect that there was a plot here; somebody 
was afraid that somebody else might be elected by the trend of the 
soldier vote if it were granted. 

Indignation blossomed into a bill presented in the Senate for 
granting soldiers the opportunity to vote in the forthcoming election. 
Then the Gallup people got busy and came out with a privately cir- 
culated poll-toll which indicated that service-men, if allowed to vote, 
would go 61 per cent democratic and only 39 per cent republican. 

A few days later the Senate rejected the bill that would permit 
soldiers to vote. : 

This thing has infinite possibilities. Suppose that the Brookings 
Institute or the Fortune poll should now come out with a result 
showing that 67 per cent of the soldiers would vote republican and 
33 per cent democratic, what would be the next step? Or suppose 
that somebody were to prove that the Gallup poll, by accident of 
course, was taken only among soldiers from strongly democratic 

: centers, what then? Why, then the democrats could accuse the repub- 
licans of accusing the democrats of warping the poll, so that the 
republicans would vote against letting the soldiers vote. 

That is only the beginning. The end will probably be an investi- 


gation. 


The Ungentle Sex 


We are told, on good authority, that it is growing increasingly 
difficult to get across any sort of gentle sentiments toward the citizens 
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of nations at war with us, especially where women gather. Inasmuch 
as women now gather about everywhere, in factories, defense-plants, 
offices, red cross centers, etc., this spreading suppression of the in- 
stincts of the gentler sex is an alarming symptom. 

In one instance, we are told, it was suggested among the ladies 
that the least we can do, when the war comes to an end, is to see that 
food is gotten to the starving, undernourished children of Germany 
and Japan. The remark was greeted with a chorus of obloquy. 
Women in slacks, with families of neglected children at home, 
answered spitefully that these other people’s children should be left 
to starve, and anybody who thought otherwise was a Nazi spy. 

If that is what a good proportion of American womanhood has 
come to, then the war is lost, even when American soldiers march 
into Berlin and survey the ruins of Tokyo. Hard, cruel, revengeful 
women can ruin a nation more quickly than four ton bombs dropped 
by the scores upon its cities. It is hardness and cruelty we claim to 
be fighting against; when our women adopt it and turn it against 
helpless children, the conquered tyrants have won a frightful victory 
even in the moment of their defeat. ' 

We hope that this phenomenon is not too universal. We hope that 
there are still a great many truly Christian women who, though they 
have taken the places of men beside giant machines and on mile-long 
assembly lines, still think like women and feel like women and pray 
like women, and above all, forgive like women. And that they will 
speak up against every expression of blind hate and unchristian 
revenge from those whom the war has robbed of their gentleness and 
made cruel and hard. 


Left-Handed Patriots 


An employee of a Federal Reserve Bank in one of our large cities 
told us recently that, following upon each major war-bond drive, the 
department of the bank that does the clerical work in cashing war 
bonds has to operate sixteen and eighteen hours a day to keep up with 
the tremendous volume of demands for the conversion of the bonds 
into cash. 

It seems, therefore, that a great many of those who wave their 
patriotism up and down the streets during a bond-drive are whitened 
sepulchres of the first rank. Oh yes, they contribute to the winning 
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of the war; they give (if safe investing can be called giving) to 
shorten the struggle and save American lives and prevent inflation 
and deflation and misery; they set a good example for others. Then 
when the drive is over and the “hurrahs” are down, they appear at 
the side door of the bank and demand cash for their bonds, so that 
they may invest it in some of the get-rich-quick opportunities that a 
war provides. 

We do not contend that all who cash in war-bonds these days do 
so for unworthy motives. Poor people (and some middle class people 
are poor today) who never did know how they were going to meet 
next month’s expenses, may find, a month after buying a bond, that 
they need the money for bread or clothes or a doctor bill. But there 
are thousands who do not need the money; who buy the bonds with 
the full-blooded intention of cashing them into money after they 
have cashed them into a show of patriotism. We happen to know that 
some who had their pictures on the front pages of newspapers as 
buyers of thousands of dollars’ worth of bonds, asked for their money 
back a few days after the drive. 

This, friends, is the action of scoundrels. One is tempted to 
demand that, not only shall lists of those who buy bonds over a 
certain amount, be published, but also lists of those who redeem them. 
Then we shall know who are the left-handed patriots, the people who 
don’t care what happens to their country so long as they themselves 
get their cut out of the wreckage. 


Things to Remember, 


The value of time. : 
The success of perseverance. 
The pleasure of working. 
The dignity of simplicity. 
The worth of character. 
The power of kindness. 
The influence of example. 
The obligation of duty. 

The wisdom of economy. 
The virtue of patience. 
The improvement of talent. 
The joy of originating. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


RULES FOR A CHRISTIAN LIFE 


(Note: Rules for a Christian Life forms the third part of The Way of 
Salvation. This work was first published in 1776. Six editions were printed dur- 
ing the life of St. Alphonsus; 631 editions have been printed since, 29 of them in 
English. It has appeared in 14 languages. In the United States The Rules were 
first published in 1850 by McGrath, Philadelphia, in the “Catholic Pocket Library.” 
In 1876 they were published by Strong, New York. They are to be found in 
the Centenary edition of the works of St. Alphonsus, Vol. II, by Rev. Eugene 
Grimm, C.Ss.R., first published in 1886, republished in 1926.) 


I. Means of Perseverance 
From: Rules for We must be 
a Christian Life full y persuaded 
that, in order to save our souls, it 
is not enough to wish to save them ; 
we must also use the means that 
have been given to us by Jesus 
Christ. Otherwise, if we fall into 
sin, it will not help us in the day 
of judgment to offer the excuse 
that the temptations were great, 
and we were weak; for God has 
giverr us the means to overcome 
every temptation through His 
grace; and if we do not take ad- 
vantage of them and are overcome, 
the fault will be our own. All men 
desire to save their souls; but be- 
cause many do not make use of 
the means of salvation, they are 
lost. 


lst Means: Avoiding Occasions of 
Sin 

It is impossible for anyone who 
does not endeavor to avoid occa- 
sions of sin, especially in the 
matter of sensuality, to escape sin. 
St. Philip Neri said: “In the war 
of the senses, the conquerors are 
the cowards who flee.” The occa- 
sion is like a veil before our eyes, 
so that we can see nothing else — 


neither God, nor hell, nor the reso- 
lutions we have made. Holy Scrip- 
ture says that it is impossible to 
walk on burning coals without be- 
ing burnt: Or can he walk upon 
hot coals and his feet not be 
burnt? Thus it is morally impos- 
sible for anyone to put himself 
voluntarily into the occasion of sin 
and not to fall, although he may 
have made a thousand resolutions 
and a thousand promises to God. 
This is made manifest every day 
by the experience of so many poor 
souls who fall back again and again 
into vice because they do not avoid 
the occasions. Anyone who has had 
the evil habit of sins of impurity 
must know that, in order to re- 
strain himself, it is not enough to 
remain away from the most proxi- 
mate and powerful occasions, but 
he must flee as well from those 
that are only moderately strong, 
otherwise he will fall back again. 
One who is tempted with regard 
to a certain person should not de- 
ceive himself by thinking that that 
person is very holy; it frequently 
happens that the more devout a 
person is, the stronger is the temp- 
tation. St. Thomas Aquinas says 
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that the holiest persons attract the 
most. It is also necessary to flee 
from evil companions: we are too 
weak; the devil is continually 
tempting us, and the senses are 
drawing us toward evil ; the slight- 
est suggestion of a bad companion 
is sometimes all that is needed to 
bring about a fall. Therefore the 
first thing we have to do to save 
ourselves is to avoid evil occasions 
and bad companions. In this matter 
we must do violence to ourselves, 
resisting all human respect. Those 
who do not do violence to them- 
selves will not be saved. It is true 
that we must not put confidence in 
our own strength, but only in the 
help of God; but God wills that we 
should do our part by doing vio- 
lence to ourselves when this is 
necessary, in order to win paradise. 
The violent bear it away. 


2nd Means: Mental Prayer 


Without some form of mental 
prayer, the soul will find it almost 
impossible to remain for a long 
time in the grace of God. The 
Holy Spirit says: In all thy works 
remember thy last end and thou 
shalt never sin. He who often 
meditates on the four last things, 
namely, death, judgment, and the 
eternity of hell and paradise, will 
not fall into sin. These truths can- 
not be seen with the bodily eyes, 
but only with the eyes of the mind; 
if they are not meditated upon, 
they vanish from the mind, and 
then the pleasures of the senses 
present themselves and easily 
seduce the heart, which is the rea- 
son why so many fall into habits 
of sin and are lost. All Christians 


know and believe that they must 
die and be judged; but because 
they do not think about this they 
live separated from God. Without 
mental prayer there is no light; 
we walk in the dark, and, walking 
in the dark, we do not see the 
danger we are in nor make use of 
the means we ought to escape 
damnation. This is why Cardinal 
Bellarmine declared it to be 
morally impossible for a Christian 
who does not meditate to persevere 
in the grace of God. He who does 
meditate for some time every day 
can scarcely fall into sin, and if 
he should fall on some occasion 
he will immediately return to 
God’s friendship. It has been said 
by a great Servant of God that 
“mental prayer and mortal sin can- 
not exist together.” Resolve, then, 
to make about half an hour’s medi- 
tation every day, either in the 
morning or the evening, although 
it is best in the morning. An easy 
method of making meditation will 
be given in a later chapter. It 
would be sufficient, however, mere- 
ly to read some holy book and 
from time to time during the read- 
ing to excite expressions of love 
of God or aspirations for various 
virtues and favors. 

Together with prayer, it is of 
great profit to make use of spirit- 
ual reading out of some book treat- 
ing of the Christian virtues or the 
life of a saint for at least a quarter 
of an hour. Many have been in- 
spired to change their entire lives 
and become saints merely by read- 
ing a good book. It is also very 
helpful to make a retreat once a 
year in some religious house. 
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CATHOLIC AUTHORS 


8. Maurice Baring 1874- 


I. Life: Maurice Baring is the second son of the late Lord Revel- 
stoke, a British financier. He received his education at Eton, Cambridge 
and on the continent. After graduation he served for several years in 
the English Diplomatic Corps, and as a foreign correspondent. He was 
received into the Church in 1909 at the famous London Oratory. Dur- 
ing the World War he attained the rank of major in the R.A.F. Now he 
devotes his time to writing. 

II. The Author: James Gunn has painted a picture of Belloc, Chester- 
ton and Baring and entitled it “a conversation piece.’ Some may wonder 
at the inclusion of Baring in the same company as Chesterton and Belloc. 
Yet these three men are the leaders of the Catholic literary revival. Their 
respective roles are portrayed by the picture. Belloc and Chesterton are 
seated at a small table as though at a council of war; Baring is stand- 
ing in the background as though little concerned in the strategy being 
planned by his colleagues. Baring is contented to accept the Catholic 
philosophy of life; he leaves the fighting to the more aggressive 
Chesterbelloc. While the others are defending the very fundamentals of 
Catholic culture, Baring preserves the Catholic tradition of pure letters 
in his poetry and prose. In his novels the Catholic view of life is 
accepted as part of life. No attempt is made to explain and justify this 
philosophy. ’ 

The Puppet Show of Memory (Little, Brown) is one of the most 
charming and urbane autobiographies that has appeared in recent years. 
His almost ideal childhood is retold with great wealth of details. His 
memory houses many pleasing items about men and life. In My End its 
My Beginning (Houghton, Mifflin) is the story of Mary, Queen of 
Scots as seen through the eyes of the various women who attended her. 
The Coat Without Seam (Knopf) is the story of an English boy whose 
life was torn to shreds by the loss of his faith. Daphne Adeane (Harper) 
has as its background the Catholic view of marriage. 

III. The Book: Maurice Baring once saw this epitaph in Rome: “Here 
lies Robert Peckham, Englishman and Catholic, who, after England’s 
break with the Church, left England because he could not live in his 
country without the Faith and, having come to Rome, died there be- 
cause he could not live apart from his country.” From these words 
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Baring constructs a simple and tender historical novel, Robert Peckham. 
It is Peckham’s own tale of his troubled life, torn between two loves. 
Robert Peckham also tells us of the separation that the reformation 
wrought between him and the only woman he ever really loved. This 
book will be appreciated by all. Not to have read Maurice Baring is to 
have missed one important phase of the Catholic literary revival. 


Rating of Best Sellers 


I. Books that are recommended for family reading: 
The American — Adams 
Condition Red — Bell 
Dunnybrook — Carroll 
The Russian Enigma — Chamberlin 
Malta Epic — Hay 
Miracle in Rain — Hecht 
We Follow Our Hearts to Hollywood — Kimbrough 
The Bradshaws of Harniss — Lincoln 
But Gently Day — Nathan 
Navy at War 
Thunderhead — O’Hara 
Journey Into America — Peattie 
Here Is Your War — Pyle 
Action this Day — Spellman 
Stalk the Hunter — Wilson 
Challenge to Freedom — Wriston 


II. Books that are recommended only to adults, either because the style and cén- 
tents are too advanced for adolescents, or because of immoral incidents watch 
do not invalidate the book as a whole: 


My Life in China — Abend 

The Republic — Beard 

American Heroes and Hero-Worship — Johnson 
Between Tears and Laughter — Lin Yutang 
Preview to History — Swing 

; Men in Motion — Taylor 

Clear the Track — Bromley 

See What I Mean? — Browne 

Experiment Perilous — Carpenter 

The Battle Is the Payoff — Ingersoll 

The Walsh Girls — Janeway 

Red Raskall — McMeekin 

My Family Right or Wrong — Sousa 

God Is My Co-Pilot — Scott 

Love at First Sight — Spaulding 

Retreat from the Dolphin — Tetlhet 

Taps for Private Tussie — Stuart 

Against this Rock — Zara 


III. Books that are not recommended to any reader: 
The Apostle — Asch 
Trio — Baker 
The Weeping Wood — Baum 
Big Rock Candy Mountain — Stegner 
My Days of Anger — Farrell 
The Grand Design — Pilgrim 
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monly attributed to 
Father Maguire, the Catholic Chaplain 
at Pearl Harbor. In his latest book Father 
Maguire denies that he ever made the 
statement. The Cap- 
More Stories tain Wears a Cross 
from (Macmillan, 207 pp., 
Father Maguire $2.00) continues the 
autobiographical 
memoirs begun in Rig For Church. 
Father Maguire has collected scores of 
friends and stories in his twenty-seven 
years as Chaplain in the Navy. He was 
present at Pearl Harbor when the Jap 
Zeros dove from the sky on the unready 
fleet in the harbor. He furnishes many 
interesting sidelights on the disaster. 


The book is one of anecdotal reminis- 
cences. There is not much logical sequence 
in the narrative. The impression given 
is of an old sailor who sits down to spin 
a yarn out of his wide experience. The 
names of the great and near great appear 
with regularity in the pages. 


The Captain Wears a Cross will pro- 
vide several hours of fascinating reading. 
Navy parents who are worried about the 
faith of their boys will be reassured by 
the words of this Chaplain who gave one 
of the radio talks in the series: “A 
Report to Mother and Fathers.” Many 
stories of the faith and Christian hero- 
ism of men and officers find their place 
in Father Maguire’s book. Catholic priests 
will learn of the extensive field that 
exists in the Navy for the exercise of 
apostolic zeal. Just as he finished the 
manuscript of the book, he received the 
welcome news that he had been trans- 
fered to active service in the Marine 
Corps. May he one day entertain and 
instruct us with his experiences among 
the “leather-necks.” 


examples of heroic vir- 
tue both in the Missionaries and in the 
natives. Now he has taken to writing 
novels concerning men and women he 
knew in the East. 
Another Novel White Fire (Bruce, 
By 219 pp., $2.75) is his 
Father Edwards third book of fiction. 
Here he tells the story 
of a young American nun, Sr. Agnes 
Marie, who spends her life in a leper 
colony. The disgust that she feels when 
she sees the terrible inroads of the disease 
in some patients causes her to run from 
the building. She conquers her repugnance 
and her own shame and devotes her 
life to the mental, physical and religious 
care of the lepers. An American scientist, 
Dr. Hewitt, comes to the hospital to 
experiment with a new serum. He believes 
only in the reality of science and cannot 
understand the place of prayer and reli- 
gion. Under the influence of Sr. Agnes 
Marie he gradually learns that there is 
something else at work besides medical 
science. White Fire is a symbol of the 
burning fire of Divine Charity that alone 
can make the self sacrifice of Sister 
Agnes intelligible. 
The story is well told and reveals an 


intimate knowledge of the characters and 
the treatment of the lepers. Many in- 
teresting people walk through these 
pages. There is the lovable chaplain, 
Father Doro; his helper, Brother Jere- 
mias; Dad Hogan, the jovial pagan 
philanthropist; Mr. Guerrero, the school 
teacher who rebels against a God Who 
has allowed him to be sent into a living 
tomb; and the efficient Sister Liboria. It 
will be hard to set this book aside once 
it is begun. The plot holds the interest 
and the characters bring cheer and joy 
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to the reader. All should enjoy this 
modern Catholic novel. 


Mary’s 


From a Morning Prayer 
Scapular 


(Scapular Press, 151 pp. 
$2.00), by John M. Haffert, 
records the origins of the modern Scapu- 
lar apostolate. As a young Carmelite cleric 
Mr. Haffert became very interested in 
devotion to the Scapular of our Lady of 
Mount Carmel. He read everything he 
could find and accumulated many pages 
of notes. Frequently he conversed with 
a pious lay-brother about the Scapular 
devotion. One day he remarked to the 
brother: “It is for you to find a way 
to lead men to Jesus through Mary with- 
out words.” The brother’s answer was 
a morning prayer which was concluded 
by kissing the Scapular. The prayer it- 
self was the traditional form of the 
morning offering. The kissing of the 
Scapular was the new feature. The Scapu- 
lar was to lead men to Jesus through 
Mary without words. The Scapular is 
not only a means of gaining indulgences, 
but is also the silent sign of union and 
alliance with Mary. He who wears the 
Scapular wears the colors that dedicate 
him to the service of the Mother of 
God. Mr. Haffert left the Carmelite 
order and now devotes his time to writing 
and lecturing about Mary’s Scapular. 
The doctrine on the Scapular has already 
been presented in Haffert’s first book: 
Mary in Her Scapular Promise. From 
a Morning Prayer shows the develop- 
ment of the apostolate in the life of 
Mr. Haffert. 


Someone who, read the book called it 
dynamite. What is the meaning of this 
remark? The author interprets it as im- 
plying that the message of the Scapular 
is the dynamite. He also is fearful that 
some readers will conclude that the 
author is proud in attributing to him- 
self extraordinary events leading up to 
the devotion. The message is not dyna- 
mite, since it is merely the age-old Cath- 
olic doctrine on devotion to Mary. Per- 
haps this book will engender in some 
readers a suspiscion of the author’s over- 
credulousness and vanity. This impres- 
sion is present in most autobiographies 
that record extraordinary events. But 
perhaps the real test of humility con- 
sists in doing something that others will 
misinterpret as pride. The message of 
this book will undoubtedly do much good 
in the service of our Lady, and the author 


deserves commendation for his resolute 
desire to honor Mary, no matter what 
the personal cost. 


Father Mateo’s 


The zealous apostle 
Holy Hour 


of the Sacred Heart, 
Father Mateo, has re- 
cently published twenty-one reflections 
for a Holy Hour (Fairhaven, Mass. 
Paper covered and in four volumes, $1.60; 
flexible cover and in one vol., $3.00, 692 
pp.). The average length of one holy 
hour is thirty pages, perhaps too long 
for community use in its entirety. Each 
holy hour is composed of a dialogue be- 
tween Christ and the soul, three short 
points for meditation, and an act of 
consecration to the Sacred Heart. These 
words, issuing from a heart aflame with 
love of the Sacred Heart, cannot fail to 
enkindle all hearts. In these pages we 
find the same compelling appeal that we 
heard in his conferences and sermons, 
the same loving and persistent dwelling 
upon the same word. The book concludes 
with a short explanation of the En- 
thronement of the Sacred Heart in the 
Home. The home is the Center of attack 
of the powers of evil; the home must be 
won back to Christ. Father Mateo 
preaches the dedication of the home to 
the Sacred Heart as the means to bring 
Christ back to the lives of men and 
nations. We unhesitatingly recommend 
this book to all. A saintly apostle has 
written these words from his heart. 


SOCIOLOGICAL PAMPHLETS 


God, the World and the Catholic 
Workingman (OS.V., 38 pp., $ .10), 
by Father William J. Smith, S.J., pic- 
tures Christ the Carpenter as the 
brother of all workers. Each section 
has three parts: the facts in the case, 
thinking it over and a prayer. — Ex- 
cellent. 


The Church and a Living Wage (OS.V., 
39 pp., $ .10) is a comprehensive out- 
line by Father John A. O’Brien of 
the complicated problem of a living 
wage. -— Good. 


The Mons Pietatis and the Raiffeisen 
Credit Union (Central Bureau Press, 
32 pp. $.10), by Father Odulf 
Schaeffer, O.F.M., gives the history of 
two Catholic solutions to _ relieve 
poverty. — Good. 
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With deep anguish, he begged her to 
reconsider her answer. “If you don’t 
marry me I'll blow my brains out,” he 
vowed. 

“Oh, would you really?” she gurgled. 
“I wish you would do it. It would be a 
great joke on father, for he thinks you 
haven’t any.” 


* 

The defendant. acknowledged that he 
hadn’t spoken to his wife in five years, 
and the judge put in a question. 

“What explanation have you,” he asked 
severely, “for not speaking to your wife 
in five years?” 

“Your Honor,” replied the husband, “I 
didn’t like to interrupt the lady.” 


The vicar had received a couple of 
tickets for the opera from one of his 
parishioners. Finding that he was unable 
to go, he rang up some friends and said: 
“An unfortunate dinner engagement keeps 
me from attending the opera tonight; 
could you use the tickets?” 

“We should be glad to do so,” was the 
reply, “but we are your unfortunate 
hosts.” 

% 

“Did you hear about the accident my 
brother had? He fell against the piano 
and hit his head.” 

“That’s too bad. Did he hurt himself?” 

“Oh, no; not much. You see he only 
hit the soft pedal.” 

* 

“What is Swiss cheese, really?” 

“It’s a sort of round animal with a 
thick yellow skin, and has to be shot 
twenty-five or thirty times before it is 
dead. You'll find lots of defunct Swiss 
cheese in delicatessen stores full of bullet 
holes.” 

* 

Caller: “How old are you, Marjorie?” 

Marjorie: “I’m five —an’ mother says 
if I’m good an’ eat plenty of oatmeal 
T'll be six next summer.” 

* 


During an examination, the teacher 
approached Johnny. 

“Does that question trouble you?” she 
asked. 

“It’s not the question I’m worrying 
about,” Johnny replied. “It’s the answer.” 


The Hollywood magnate told an assist- 
ant that in his opinion a certain writer 
was the only man for a film they had 
under consideration. The assistant was 
tactfully doubtful. 

“Don’t you think, perhaps he’s a little 
too caustic?” he suggested. 

“Do I care how much he costs?” de- 
manded the producer. “Get him!” 


* 

The wife of a black man had presented 
her husband with male twin children. 
Meeting a friend, Sambo was asked if 
they looked like each other. “Yes, by 
golly,” replied he, “so much that you 
can’t tell them apart, ’specially Rastus.” 

* 


Teacher: “What ancient ruler was it 
who played on the fiddle while Rome was 
burning ?” 

Jimmie: “Hector, ma’am.” 

Teacher: “No, not Hector. Hector was 
no ruler, but a Trojan prince. Try again.” 

Jimmie: “Then it was Duke.” 

Teacher: “Duke? What do you mean, 
Jimmie?” 

Jimmie: “Well, then it must have been 
Nero. I knew it was somebody with a 
dog’s name.” 

* 


Jerrold had a favorite dog that fol- 
lowed him everywhere. One day in the 
country, a lady who was passing turned 
round and said, audibly, “What an ugly 
little brute!” 

Whereupon Jerrold, addressing the 
lady, replied, “Oh, madam. I wonder what 
he thinks about us at this moment!” 


* 

They’d been “having words” because 
he came home very late again. 

“Well, at any rate, I’m a man of my 
word,” he snapped angrily. “I do call a 
spade a spade.” 

“Maybe, Henry,” his wife retorted; 
“but you don’t call a club a club; you 
call it working late.” 

* 

Conductor: “Did you get home all right 
last night, sir?” 

Passenger: “Of course, why do you 
ask?” 

Conductor: “Well, when you got up 
and gave the lady your seat last night, 
you were the only two in the car.” 
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FOR WRITERS ONLY 


If you like to write, and feel that you have a good 
story or drama in your system, here are two national con- 
tests that you may enter. 


SHORT STORY CONTEST 


Sponsored by the Catholic Press Association, this 
contest is for stories of more than 2,000 words that are 
Catholic in principle and tone. Stories are to be sub- 
mitted to the editors of individual Catholic magazines 
that publish free lance stories. Do not submit entries to 
Tue LicguoriANn, which does not publish contributed ma- 
terial. You may enter the contest by submitting your 
story to Extension Magazine, 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Stories must be received by midnight, March 
17. The prizes are $200, $100 and $50. 


DRAMA CONTEST 


Sponsored by the Catholic Students Mission Crusade, 
this contest calls for a full length drama with a Catholic 
missionary theme: about missionaries at work, or the 
problems of vocations to missionary life, or the attitude 
of lay Catholics toward the missions. Entries must be 
submitted to Crusade Castle, Shattuc Ave., Cincinnati 26, 
Ohio, not later than April 10, 1944. The prizes, set up 
by the Maryknoll Mission Society, are $125, $50 and $25. 
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Motion Picture Guide 


Tue Pence: J condemn indecent and immoral motion pictures, and 
those which glorify crime and criminals. I promise to do all that I can 
to strengthen public opinion and to unite with all who protest against 
them. I acknowledge niy obligation to form a right conscience about 
pictures that are dangerous to my moral life. As a member of the 
Legion of Decency, I pledge myself to remain away from them. I 
promise, further, to stay away altogether from places of amusement 
which show them as a matter of policy. 





The following films have been rated as unobjectionable by the board 








of reviewers: 
REVIEWED THIS WEEK 


California Joe 
PREV TOUSLY REVIEWED 
Adventures of a Rookie 
Alaska Highway 
Amazing Mrs. Holiday, The 
Arizona Trail 
Around the World 
Background to Danger 
Black Market Rustlers 
Blazing Guns 
Black Hills Express 
Blazing Frontier 
Bombers Moon 
Bordertown Gunfighters 
Buckskin Frontier 
Campus 
Canyon City 
Cattle Stampede 
Chance of a Lifetime 
Coastal Command 
Colt Comrades 
Corvette K-225 
Cowboy in the Clouds 
Crazy House 
Creo en Dios (I Believe in God) 
(Mexican 
Crime Doctor 


Dancing Masters, The 
Death Valley Manhunt 
Death Valley Rangers 
Destroyer 

Deaere, The 
Destination, Tokyo 
Devil Riders 

Dixie Dugan 

Drifter, The 
Doughboys in Ireland 
Drums of Fu Manchu 
Eternal Gift, The 
Falcon in Danger, The 
False Colors 


False Faces 

Fighting Valley 
Frontier Bad Men 
Frontier Fury 
Frontier Law 
Fugitive from Sonora 
Fugitive of the Plains 


on Going 
=. ben = Loose 
Girl C 
po 2 Faith, The 
Golgotha 
Good — The 


» Mr. Yeats 
Great i "Handel, The 
Guadalcanal Diary 
Gunsmoke Mesa 
Hail to the Rangers 
Hands ‘Across the Border 
Happy Land 
Harvest Melody 
Headin’ for God's Compiey 
Henry Aldrich Haunts a House 
Henry Aldrich Swings It 


‘Hers to Hold 


His Butler’s Sister 
Hit the Ice 
Hoosier Holiday 
How’s About It? 
Iron Major, The 
Is Everybody Happy? 
Kanst, — 

ansan 

King of the Stallions 
Lassie Come Home 
Law Rides Again, The 
Leather Burners, The 
Little Flower of Jesus 
Lost Angel 
Lucky Days 
Madam Curie 
Man from Music Mountain 
Melody Parade 
Minesweeper 
Monastery 
Mr. Muggs Steps Out 
Mysterious Doctor, The 
Mystery of the 13th Guest 
Night Plane from Chungking 
Nobody’s Darling 
Northern Pursuit 
Our Lady of Paris 
Outlaws of Stampede Pass 
Overland Mail Robbery 
Passport to Suez 
Perpetual Sacrifice, The 
Power of God, The 


Power of the Press 

Pride of the Plains 
Prairie Chickens 

Raiders of Red Gap 
Raiders of Sunset Pass 
Return of the Rangers 
Riders of the Dead Line 
Robin Hood of the Range 
Sahara 


Saint Meets the Tiger, The 
Salute to the Marines 
Sherlock Holmes Faces Death 
Silver City Raiders 

Silver Spurs 

Six-Gun Gospel 

Sky’s the Limit, The 

Sleepy Lagoon 

Small Town Deb 

So’s Your Uncle 

So This Is Washington 
Somewhere in France 

Story of the Vatican, The 
Stranger from Pecos 

Stranger in Town 

Strictly in the Groove 

Swing Your Partner 

Tarzan’s Desert Mystery 
There’s Something About a 


Soldier 
This Is the Army 
Thumbs Up 
Tiger Fangs 
Top Man 
Trail of Terror 
True to Life 
Two Tickets to London 
Two Weeks to Live 


Vigilantes Ride, The 
Virgin of Guadalupe, The (La 
Virgen Morena) Mexican 
West of Texas 
We Are the Marines 
We’ve Never Been Licked 
What’s Buzzin’ Cousin? 
Whistling in Brooklyn 
Winter Ttime 
Wolves of the Range 
Yanks Ahoy 








